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Now’s the Time to Make or Revise Your Will, Page 16 











See How Simple 


to Make Lovely Flowers! 


Right at home you can make gorgeous re 
delicate sweet peas, flaming poppie 


ses, 


nore | 


I 









than 60 varieties of flowers. Make om for | 
decoration, for f , for gifts, tosell. Den- 
nison h as a new plan by which you learn 
quickly tocreate themed extort lcrepe paper. 
Instructions and 


FREE! 


So that 


Sample Materials 


you may prove to your own complete 











satisfaction how easily you in make flowers | 
by this new method, we will send you abso- 
lutely free instructions and sample materials 

for making roses. ond the coupon below 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 21-Z 
62 E. Rand sIph St., Chicago, Ill. 
[ imint ere | 








Crepe IP: Pl j mpl 
instructions and materials for making Roses, 
ST ikieentiauesndusucenscawanme ~ - | 
pevest ov KR. F.D......cccccos- ni acinanvnnannnaes 
a : State 


Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 

books? Check those you want and enclose Ic for each. 

Crepe Paper Costumes Lamp Shade Packet 

Table Decorations Sealing Wax Craft 

Decorating Halls and Booths Weaving Paper Rope 

-Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M aking ($2) 
Party Magazine (20c) 











Send No Money-Delivery FREE 


iT iS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE to believe that you 
can get $3.50 worth of first class merchandise for $1.‘ 
isn’tit? But here is your chance to buy these neces- 
sary articles at that amazing saving. 

The outfit consists of a seamless water bag and a 
fountain syringe, both made of finest quality red 
rubber in two quart size, and guaranteed for two 
ears’ service; 24 sanitary napkins of excellent qual- 
ty, with absorbent cellulose filling; a strong, com- 
fortable, elastic sanitary belt; and a can of high 

grade taleum powder, 
7 Just send your name and 
Don t Send 1 Penny address, and we’il mail 


the outfit to you. When the postman delivers it, 





pay 
him $1. We pay ail delivery charges. If you can 
buy these articles for less than $3.50 elsewhere, return 


them at our expense, and we will refund aoe money. 
Only one set toa customer. Order No. ; 


WALTER FIELD CO. Dept. N2039, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEACH 
APPLE JREES | 


Smali or Large Lote by Express, Freig ght or Percel Post. 
Bear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. CLES in colors FREE 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 1D, TENN, 











$5.00 per 100 & up. 








WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 








And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own busine Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required, We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most con iplete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. L-18 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN, 
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RILL CASPER ‘ ’ 1 
| ive t Oo 

V4 hat fol nks } 1 ce and 
en 11 ivbec he 1] lo | 1 im tf 
we { f A } hese letters 

OW Her € rst ne. It 

I cannot get alor ell thout the ifor 
tiot that I ret from r Progr sive 


Gregory, Arkansas. 


Shucks, I thought there was something 

















in there about my pieces. Don’t pay no 
attention to that one. Ill let you read 
another one. I know it will be better. 
Let's see what his me savs :— 
Leatherwood, Virginia 
Pincws 10 
Dear Uncle Bill 
My daddy takes Progressive Farmer 
nd I use to think at the pieces in the 
rm paper w t ‘ bu since Bill 
begun to put pieces in it I never saw 
paper pre » in all « m 
Hat e is rood but Bill be 
I never ‘ I enjoyed more 
Bill’s 
I will close, Bill. 
P. S. Bill, I bet you and Hambone has a 
Christmas 
Your friend, A Reader. 


Now that’s more like it, ain't it? That’s 

















1 fine letter ain’t it? I hope the editor 
sees that about how much my pieces im 
proved the paper. I thought that myself 
but it didn’t seem just right to tell him 
so. Sonny, | want to thank you for sayin’ 
that. I hope Santy Claus filled your 
stockin’s plum full to the top. This letter 
was so good I reckon we better read 
some more. Here’s another one :— 

Denton, Texas 

December 10, 1928 
Dear Uncle Bill: 

I see an ad in this paper which s; ‘Makes 
life sweeter.”” Maybe it would be a good plan 
to take a bottle yourself, and get Aunt Mar- 
thy to take one. Look at the picture in that 
ad. and decide if you want to try it. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. R. L. Hardin. 
Thank you Sister Hardin, I’m glad 
ou like my pieces so Woe-oe-oe-up ! 
What's that she said? What's that she 
wants me to take? Somethin’ that makes 
life sweeter ? Why should I be takin’ any- 
thing like that? Outside of havin’ to 
ighten Marthy out once in awhile | 
lon’t reckon I ever spoke a cross word 
to a human bein’ in my life. And I didn’t 
know a fellow was to blame if he talked 

o his wife like he wanted to, that is pr 

ded she dc nt throw too stai ht [ 
uin’t nev knowed a woman tha ’ ) 

1] fired careful how she talked to | 

Id man. Sister, if that stuff you writ 
bout will soften a woman's tongue ple 
end me the ad. I sure will get a ‘ ttl 
for Marthy Also please ask your old 
man to write and tell me how many bot- 
tles had to give vou and if he put it 
1 ur coffee or what 

If that’s he kind »f letters yomen 

goin’ to write, let’s try some from the 
nen. Here’s one from a man: 

W ehead oe 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 

I like to read your The Pr Ss 
sive Farmer. I always to them first. 
I feel disappoir not find them. 
I noticed the picture y ad in the last 
issue. It is a fine one. It looks like a duck 
but you say it is a potato. You must have 





Edwards ish I had that duck. I 
I did and could keep it from rottin’, I'd 
bed it out in March and send you a few 

ath lor ine plantin’ time. Write 
gain Brother | ‘ds, I’m always proud 
» hear trom u 

Thes¢ s is all so good I reckon 
ve'll just | to keep on readin’ them. 
Here’s another :— 




















Loris, South Carolina 
December 1, 1928 
Dear Bill:— 

I ju t ed 
you telling |! 
pieces in T! 

Uncle Bill y« 
t n this 

The other d 
li t 94 tak 
I d hen 
[ e B and 
just laughed and 

i M y 
er 1t 

Hoping to see this in print. Yours truly, 

Lessie Heniford. 

Brother — -? Lessie? Is that a man’s 
name or a woman’s? Now how’m I go- 
ing to get around that? Oh, I know. 
Neighbor, I sure am proud to hear you 
say that about takin’ the paper. That 
get's under the editor’s hide better than 
most anything. Now I bet I get a chance 
to print some names in this paper when 
he reads your letter. 

That reminds me I seen a piece in this 
paper about a crossmark where your 
name was put on the paper meanin’ you 
wouldn’t get it no more. It was right 
funny, I thought all the time it said 
crossword. I reckon that was because 
I've got so use to crosswords durin’ 30 


vears of married life. 
make it 


Anvhow I couldn't 


out until Marthy looked and seen 


what it was and jerked me up about it. I 


1 


( 


to get my head took 
a honest mistake. 


hought I was goin’ 


ff about just Anyhow 





neighbor, I hope you and all the rest of 
my friends likes my pieces so well you 
won't never let one of them crossmarks 
they tell about stop your paper from 
comin’ to you. 














money left after 
settlin’ up to g M vw some of that 
finery but when she found out I wanted 
te buv 1 new mderwear h cot 
v and patched up tl Id so the wind 
t bl NV fT Lee! 1 e it did 
Hopin 17 can dn mos f vour work 
t e ce Id « ivsS ¢ th iF ot the irn 
xt to the s VY tril 
sa : 
SILL CASPER 
Editor’s Note.— r re c 
é Bill S rie oO , will 
; s 1-1 
ne: SA A Pe et re 
MY wy. Lee Cour \ .. 
I ie ( ( 
D n. I ( 1 
IH in, Scott County. 
W. fF Stor Lauderdale Cour 
C. B. Kirkley, Darlington ( 
Carolina 
17 rT 
G. W. B ger 








A Clod Loudoun County,. Virginia. 


Hopper 











































How many people you know end the 
colds with Bayer Aspirin! How often 
you've heard of its quick relief sore 
throat and tonsilitis. No wonder mil- 
lions use bd to conquer pas 
rheumatis and the aches | 
that go with them. The wonder 

still worries through a_ winter 
without these tablets! Friends | e told 
you tag Feet is marvelous; doc- 

lared it has no effect on 





drugstores. 





mark of 


lester 


trade 
aceticaci 


Aspirin is the 
| ture of Mon 











Jor Sprains and Bruises 


A RSORBINE reduces thickened, 










swollen tissues,soft curbs, filled tendons, 
Does 


not blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 


soreness from bruises or strains. 


$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 





book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large swelling just 
below knee. Now gone; has not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great success.” 


ABSORBINE 








TRADE MARK REG-U. S. PAT. OFF. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 384 Lyman St., Springtield, Mass: 








AKE MONEY 
ulling stumps for yourself 
and others with"Hercules* 
—the fastest, easiest op- 
erating stum puller made. 
Horse or el ae Easy 
, terms—$10 Down. 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


ow big catalog—free. 
ERCULES MFG. CC. 
1113 zon St. Centerville, lowa 











30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! T be Healt 
of value giving! nk! 





| AGENUINE HON: 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low a3 


A MONTH 


‘2 
to buy. 


fn ease you decide 





Magnificent 
instruments in qu rtered oa 

| ogany pi2no fini 
oe 2 ith thefinest 


cases,equipped vi 
worm gear motors,ri ich toned 
machines — at less than half 
the standard pric d $10 
worth of records 
Send No Money 
Just a postal wit! 
and address, On 
number of machines shippet 
on this extra-liberal ry 
Better act quickiy. This is 
a2 life-time opportunity. 
Davis PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Bept. 53X166 KOKOMO, ind. 
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What Farm Women Want.to Know 


About Home Making and Social and Personal Problems 


RANGE peel grated into powder and dried is 

excellent flavoring for pudding and cakes, Mrs. 

Ester. You can make other homemade flavorings 
but they are not as satisfactory as those you buy. 
Tests for Cotton and Linen 

There are a great many chem- 

ical tests for linen and _ cotton 
but some of the simpler ones are 
these: Cotton tears easier than lin- 
en and witha dull, thick sound, the 
edges curling up. Linen tears with 
smooth edges and a low sound. 
Linen when rubbed with a damp 
cloth remains smooth but cotton 
roughens. A moistened finger tip 
put under linen shows more quick- 
ly than cotton. 


A Marmalade Tea Cake 

A delicious marmalade tea cake, Mrs. L. B. S., is 
made as follows: 1 cup sugar, % cup butter, 2 eggs, 3 
cups flour, 1%4 teaspoon salt, 1% teaspoon soda, 34 cup 
orange marmalade. Mix in the order given. Drop by 
teaspoons on greased tins about two inches apart and 
bake until brown. Remove from pans as soon as taken 
from oven. 
A Leap Year Proposal 

Fred S. went to a Leap Year party and a very sweet 
girl proposed to him. He is worried about whether he 
should accept or reject, even though he thinks that he 
might have proposed himself in time. My advice to you, 
Fred, is to take her while the getting is good if you 
want her. It goes against the grain for 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


flames. You can sometimes get sea salt at the 10-cent 
stores to throw on the fire to get the beautiful colc. 
You get the fragrance from certain woods but pine 
cones and dried orange, lemon, and grapefruit peelings 
give a delightful aromatic flare. 
Keeping the Rugs on the Floor 

Bearskin and muleskin rugs are all the carpets that 
Mrs. LeGare owns but they insist on turning up at the 
extremities. You are very fortunate, Mrs. LeGare, to 
have such beautiful rugs. They would cost a great 
deal if you had to buy them. There are two ways in 
which you can keep these on the floor. One is to line 
the whole rug with whatever you can get in the way 
of felt or homespun and take little flat bags of shot 
and sew to the tip of each peak in the rug. The other 
way is to underline the rug with a heavy wire and to 
bend it flat to the floor. 
Baby Boots 

Yes, baby boots are expensive, Mrs. Shaw. Since 
you have to choose between coarse, heavy-soled ones or 
homemade ones I suggest that you take the latter. Make 
them from any soft chamois or leather, felt, or quilted 
thicknesses of silk. Be sure to make them at least 34 
of an inch too long, as baby’s foot quickly grows to the 
shoes. Lace rather than tie them around the ankles. 


Ironing Blanket 
Wanted: the cheapest good material for an ironing 


blanket. Mrs. Farmer, there are many materials soft 
and thick to make splendid ironing blankets, but if you 
want the cheapest, there is nothing any better than 
several thicknesses of newspaper covered with regular 
ironing blanket or the edge of an old worn blanket. 
Cover this with a piece of cotton or double thickness 
of stretched cheesecloth. The advantage of newspaper 
is that when the puffiness in it dies out it costs noth- 
ing to replace. 

To Decorate Your Cake. 

A fancy pink icing is wanted for a cocoanut cake by 
Mary Snow for her party. Suppose you take part of 
the cocoanut you were going to use for your icing, 
Mary, and put it in a saucer of deep pink. This can be 
made by dissolving some regular store coloring in a 
little water or by grating a raw beet in the water. 
Spread the cocoanut out to dry thoroughly; then when 
you put the icing on the cake scatter the cocoanut over 
it. Blanch some peanuts or almonds by dropping them 
into boiling water and shell off the skins in cold water 
and with these nuts form a daisy design on the top and 
sides of the cake. 

A Table Game 

Hammond's little sister asks for a table game to 
show her friends. How is this, little sister? Place a 
table knife in the center of the table. All the others sit 
around the table and someone asks a question. Perhaps 


‘it is, “Who will be the wealthiest ?” 


Hold knife in the center and spin it and when it stops 
spinning the blade will point to one of the players. 
Other questions, such as, “Who is the cleverest?” 

“Who will marry first?” may also be 





any man to have a girl propose to him 
but you will have the satisfaction, Fred, 
of knowing that she loved you or she 
would not have chosen you. Why not 
tell the young lady that you will take 
her proposition under consideration and 
then after thinking it over you can 
write her a nice little note which will 
be much more saving to your feelings 
than to see her direct. If you are one 
of those men who are better satisfied to 
do the whole thing yourself, just laugh 
it off as a joke and keep away from the 
young lady. 





A Coarse-grained Cake 

The trouble with your recipe, I think, 
Mrs. West, is that your fat was too hot 
when added to the cake mixture. Fat 
should be soft and warm but not hot. 
When it is hot the cake is tough and 
coarse-grained. 


Egg Whites Come Out 

“I never can boil eggs because the 
whites will come out and get in the ibe, 
water,” says Carolina’s daughter. Boil- fo 
Ing eggs is about the easiest form of 
cooking, unless it is boiling water. It ¢ 
may be that the eggs are cold storage 
ones. In that case, pierce the tip of 
the eggshell with a fine needle to allow 
the egg to expand and be very careful 
about lowering the eggs into the water 
with a spoon. Another thing, put some 
salt in the water and if they should crack 
it will help keep the white from leaking. 
Colorful Fires 

Ella Mae has always lived in the city 
where there are no fireplaces. She says 
that she has seen fires with beautiful 
ted and green lights in them and they 
8ave out a delightful fragrance. I think, 
Ella Mae, that your friends have dried 
driftwood to burn. The mineral salts 











asked. As everyone is fond of fortune- 
telling, naturally this game is very 
popular. 

Too Young to Marry 

“Am I too young to marry? I am 
16 and the young man I care for is 18. 
We both go to school in town five miles 
away. He has been offered a splendid 
job in town, but our families object. 
What do you say?” JI say that your 
families are quite right in thinking you 
too young in experience as well as years 
to marry. For one thing, if you really 
love each other you will be all the more 
prepared to make each other happy with 
more education; it is better to prepare 
yourself for good jobs than to accept 
temporary ones. Your whole futures 
are at stake. 

Stick to your parents, girl, and gain 
all the knowledge you can, for you 
have long, long years ahead of you in 
which to make good and you are laying 
the foundation for it now. 

Wants to Have Her Grandchild 

“My daughter-in-law is good to me 
but much as I love my little grandson 
she will not let me have him though she 
lets her own mother take him for hours 
at a time. Don’t you think that I 
should speak to my son about it?” I 
think it would be very unwise for you 
to complain to your son about his wife. 
Doubtless it is thoughtlessness on the 
part of your daughter-in-law. Probably 
she has never realized your craving for 
the child. I would have a good-humor- 
ed talk with her some day. It may be 
that she suspects you of giving the child 
candy, cake, and other indigestible food 
when she has her own modern ideas 
about what he should have. Promise 
her to give him nothing to eat and see 
if she is not the sensible, broad-minded 








M the sea water give the red and blue 


“RABBIT TRACKS? WHERE?” 





girl you expect her to be. 
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Let’s Check Up On 


S THE old year ends and a new year begins, 
what better thing can we do one night this week 
or next than to check up on ourselves to see 

wherein we and our farms have fallen short in 1928 
and where we need to make improvements in 1929? 


With this thought in mind we are wondering if every 
subscriber might not like for us to suggest right now a 
sort of score card or examination paper by which one 
can test the excellence of his farm practices “and find 
out both where he is doing well and where he has an 
opportunity to do still better next year. For this pur- 
pose we have designed an extremely simple, rough and 
ready, fifty-question “Score Card of Good Farming” 
which anybody can use with mighty little trouble. Many 
farmers may wish to take these questions and ask their 
wives and children to join with them in deciding what 
the correct answers are, and hence what sort of score 
the farm has made this year and just what reforms 
should be decided on for 1929. And in order to pro- 
mote such an effort, we again commend to everybody 
The Farmer's copyrighted “Farm 
Card” first evolved by us in 1924. 


Progressive Score 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S “FARM SCORE CARD” 


The fifty questions in 
termine whether or not 
much you 


this score card enable you to de- 
good farmer—or how 


Allow yourself two points for 


you are a 
lack of being one. 


each question you can answer emphatically ‘‘yes.’”’ Allow 
yourself one point for each question concerning which you 
are at least 50 per cent efficient. Then add up and see how 


many points you get out of a possible maximum of 100. In 
most examinations it is agreed that one must get at least 
70 to * while 80 is good, and 90 or more excellent. 
Each reader will find it interesting to score himself now by 
this test and then file it away and re-score himself 
Year’s to see how much progress he makes in 1929, 
Write 1, 2, 
or 0 here 


“pass,” 


next 


land 
ago? 


1, Is your richer than it twelve 


months 


now was 


2. Do you save some money each year when condi- 
tions are normal, making yourself a modern pro- 


gressive “bank account farmer” instead of an old- 


cme “Stare MECOONt Tae Ts. oc cacccccesecctscess vesees 
3. Are you practicing a systematic rotation of 
MEN, tae e nen aah our ote Ree cOA CRS ATULE ST RORRERAGE ROS: Joueeels 


4. Do you make your farm “feed itself’’—that is, 
provide food for its folks and feed for its animals, 
thereby avoiding ‘‘time prices”’ usury?............ 


5. Do you have two “money crops” and at least one 
other important source of cash income—say from 
poultry, or dairy cows, or hogs, or orchard, or 
BN PRET a. . sc eierarsiviainieys-0 wi clgkdd CHa SRT ee ESN aR en 

6. Do you prove that you are a business farmer (a) 
by taking an inventory each January, (b) by keep- 
ing a record of receipts and expenses, and (c) by 
borrowing money only for “productive purposes” 
—that is to say, for buying or doing something 
that will produce or earn enough to pay the loan? ...... 

7. Do you practice three essentials of good tillage: (a) 
Early, deep breaking; (b) shallow, frequent culti- 
vation (preferably with riding cultivators; and 
(c) thorough harrowing, using disk harrow on all 
rough land before breaking and drag harrow on 
all land immediately after breaking (except land 
left for freezing) ? 


8. Do you endeavor to sell produce in finished forms 
as nearly as possible? 


9. Are you a “legume farmer,” practicing the wise 
rule of “fa soil-building crop to follow each soil- 
robbing crop,” and does your farm advertise the 
fact that a good farmer lives there by showing a 


liberal acreage of “green fields in winter” each year? ...... 
10. Do you lime a part of your farm each year?.... ...... 
11. Is your rolling land terraced and are your ter- 

WRCGe OUl Bh MARMIBE fone ucschscesasidsaksessaeiteak Menese 


12. Are your fields well shaped instead of being cut 
into odd-shaped, unsightly patches? 


13. Do you have an adequate number of farm animals 
for the size of your farm—‘two cows, a brood sow, 
and thirty hens” being the minimum for the small- 
est farm, with a larger number for larger farms? 


14. Do you practice the policy of having “nothing 
born on the place except from a purebred sire’’?.. 


15. Have you quit using varieties of farm crops that 


w 
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48. 
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Ourselves Now 


in feeding rations and 


how to mix properly bal- 
anced 


rations for your livestock? 


Do your 
stables, 


have modern and well 


planned barns 
hog houses, poultry 


’ 
howses, €tc.?....0* : 
Are you producing at least one farm product that 
you can justly claim is the best in your neigh- 
borhood—the best corn, cotton, tobacco, small 
grain, hay crops, orchard, truck crops, hogs, cat- 
tle, or poultry? 


Do you your timber as a real crop—protect- 
ing it from fire, and thinning it as you would 
other crops and weeding out the less profitable 


trees for the more profitable ones? 


treat 


pulling 


Do you cut and shock corn instead of 
fodder, and grow your own hay? 


Do you use up-to-date commercial methods— 
studying advertisements, price lists, and catalogs 
regarding what you have to buy, and advertising 
your quality products for sale whensyou have a 
surplus? 


Have you a real pasture, seeded to the best-suited 
grasses, mowed regularly to keep down weeds and 
sprouts, and kept free of washing and gullying? 
Do you read farm papers and bulletins regularly? 


Are you a 
association ? 


member of a coéperative marketing 


Do you keep in touch with 


your county farm 
and home agents? 


Are you 


a member of some farmers’ organization 
other 


than a codperative marketing association? 


Do you go ahead and do your work when it ought 
to be done, disregarding old superstitions about 
the moon and signs of the zodiac? ........ecjccusecs 


Are you keeping your children in school instead 
of robbing them of school training in order that 
they may pile up an overproduction of cotton, 
tobacco, etc.? oe 


10 and 18 


Are your children between the ages of 
enrolled in club work? 


Are doing everything you can to encourage 
and support modern consolidated rural schools 
and insisting upon vocational agriculture and 


home economics in all such schools? 


Are you doing everything you can to keep your 
family in good health—including annual health 
examinations, visits to the dentist at least yearly, 
vaccination against smallpox and typhoid, avoid- 
ance of patent medicines, and the use of sanitary 
privies? 


you 


Have you and your family taken a vacation dur- 
the past twelve months? 


Do you and your family attend community meet- 
ings, community picnics, and other forms of 
neighborhood social life and recreation?..... ..... 
Do you and your family attend church and Sun- 
day school? 
Do you make an exhibit at some fair once a year? 
Are you a good neighbor—do you visit your 
friends, help the sick, codperate with neighbors 
in buying and selling and doing farm work, make 
your friends welcome in your home, etc.?......... 


Is your home painted and other farm buildings 


either painted or whitewashed? ...............+++- 
Do you carry life insurance and fire insurance? 
Have you improved the appearance of your home 
grounds during the past twelve months by better 
CALE OF DIATE? ince iccncsicvesesccessnccssncenenss 
Have you waterworks and electric or gas lights? 
Have you provided labor-saving conveniences for 
your housework—a modern range, fireless cooker, 
oil stove, washing machine, improved churn, etc.? 
Do you try to keep your farm free of: weeds—fence 
corners, roadsides, pastures, orchards, etc., as well 
as cultivated fields? 
Have you used methods recommended by your 
state extension service for fighting different in- 
sect pests and plant diseases—spraying your or- 
chard, dusting your cotton for boll weevils, fumi- 
gating corn and peas to destroy weevils, etc.?.. 
Are you proud of your profession as a farmer, 
honoring its leaders, seeking to promote every 
movement that looks to its enrichment and im- 
provement, and doing all you can by your own 
appearance, manner, and conduct to make others 
respect farming as a dignified and honorable pro- 
fession? 


Do you have a sense of responsibility to God for 
the use of His soil, realizing that you are indeed 
a “tenant of the Almighty,” entrusted with a 
small portion of His earth during your lifetime, 
which you are commissioned to “dress and keep” 
for Him, passing it on the next generation in bet- 


you don’t know the names of and_ substituted 
purebred varieties adapted to your section? 


16. Do you have an all-the-year-round garden?...... ------ 
17. Have you a good orchard properly pruned and 

Menard DORM “SORE T Giorsiceacastiss esas case asssesages “Avenue 
18. Are your tools and implements kept under shel- 

ter when not in use, and kept constantly oiled, 

BAiMtON, ANG in GWOGd FEPBIT? oecirssseccdccceccerecee eosese 
19. Do your plan your work so that you (a) do im- 

portant, pressing jobs first, (b) have plenty of 

jobs waiting for bad weather, and (c) waste no 

time loafing when you might be at work?........ ees 
20. Do you know the uses of nitrogen, phosphorus, 

and potash, and the formulas that pay best 

on your land, and do you use commercial fertil- 

izers as a supplement to, and not as a substitute 

for, wise soil-building practices? ............see0e8 ° 
21. Do you know the uses of the different elements 


ter condition than when you took charge of it?.. 


co I, oo RRS en arene ae ea 
(Copyright by The Progressive Farmer Company) 


We want to make this score card as nearly perfect 
as possible for it still to be easily usable by every 
farmer and will appreciate suggestions and criticisms 
from readers. Meanwhile, we suggest that subscribers 
make it a regular practice to score themselves at the 
end of each year and compare with previous and suc- 
ceeding years. Right now, for example, might it not 
be a good idea to put an X-mark alongside each ques- 
tion concerning which you wish to make improvement 
this year and then see when the year ends how much 
you have accomplished at those points? Readers who 


scored themselves last year may list below their total 





scores for three years while others may list now 
“end of 1928” and again a year from now, 
1929” :— 

Total score, end of 1928 - - - - - 
Total score, end of 1929 - - - - - 

Total score, end of TIS (oo me eh am 


for 
“end of 


| THE GENTLE ART OF COURTESY 


NE very good way to get up stairs is to go up 
step by step; similarly, one very good method 
of arriving at the top in everyday living—I as- 

sume everyone wants to get there—is to take at least one 

step on the stairway of happiness leading toward the 
upper levels each new year. 

Maybe this year’s step upward will be a resolve to 
read one good book a month; maybe to study The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm |Voman more; maybe to 
learn to read bedtime stories aloud to the children 
slowly, clearly, and impressively. Maybe a resolve to 
go to the club regularly and have a few friends in for 
sandwiches, with a cup of tea, is this year’s step; but 
whatever it be, there is one resolve that can be strength- 
ened, if we already have made it, or can be combined 
with any new resolve; that is, the determination to be 
as polite to our own beloved as we are to strangers. 


Courtesy wins always; politeness carries one through. 
Courtesy is the gesture of respect and the golden rule 


in one. Courtesy costs nothing but pays a million per 
cent. Courtesy can be the possession of poor as well 
as rich. Courtesy and honesty are the two biggest steps 


in the stairway that leads to domestic happiness. 

All of these thoughts about everyday politeness came 
to me as I read the surprisingly discourteous language 
that our otherwise nice old Uncle Bill Casper used or 
wanted to use toward the sharer of his joys and sor- 
rows. I do not know that I can ever feel quite the 
same toward Uncle Bill again. I do not think either 
Marthy or Uncle Bill had anything against each other. 
As a friend of mine ruminated: “Hoover said that the 
Mississippi needed a spillway to prevent disaster when 
rampage threatens. Now, many a person makes a spill- 
way for his or her temper of the nearest and dearest 
person at hand.” 

A great many are not getting the most out of life 
because they do not practice the gentle art of courtesy 
to every member of the household. Men and women as 
closely associated as husband and wife, father and 
daughter, brother and sister, sometimes drop into nasty 
little habits of making cutting remarks, breezy, curt 
rudenesses that leave a sting. In the intimate relation- 
ships of the home, courtesy, politeness, the commof 
ordinary acts of consideration, are more necessary than 
in formal contacts. Rudeness and discourtesy are the 
dark clouds on the horizon and they always harbor the 
possibilities of storm and disaster. 

The basis of love is esteem but esteem soon vanishes 
into thin air if any member of the family thinks it too 
trivial for consideration to fail to make one’s self pre- 
sentable at the table, to eat noisily, to give a grunt ol 
doubtful meaning when asked a favor, or to neglect the 
habit of saying “I thank you.” 


If any two people believe that soul will speak to soul 
through rough, crude, careless, sickening manners, they 
have something to learn. One of the quickest and 
surest causes of domestic discord is lack of the little 
chivalries, the plain everyday niceties in addressing one 
another, in getting a chair, or in using the gentle tone 
within the privacy of the home. Isn’t a resolve to be 
courteous and to expect courtesy in return, a big step, 
a mighty resolve? 

Good everyday manners are, as it were, the oil that 
lubricates household machinery. Nice phrases were 1n- 
vented for the sole purpose of smoothing human rela- 
tionships. Good manners are not superfluous. If one 
might mix metaphors, courtesy is a big step up to light, 
sun, and rarer, sweeter air, but lack of it is a cancer 
that eats into the heart of esteem and love. After all, 
pure and lasting love is founded on respect, admiration, 
and congeniality. Bad-mannered tones and phrases remain 
obstinately in the memory of all Uncle Bills and Mar- 
thys. Yes, in one’s wildest imaginings one cannot see 
anything estimable about discourtesy in the home; 5% 
a resolve to do one’s best to remember to do thie little 
kindnesses, to use the courteous tone, the thoughtful 
words, is no small undertaking. But the returns—there 
are none greater nor sweeter than those that come from 
habitual observation of the niceties of human relation 
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Christmas Thoughts From Long Hope Hill 


Including Some Benedictions for Young Home Makers 


AM simply breathless trying to make up for lost 

time in the garden but it can't be done. Time gone 

is gone, isn’t it? Instead of looking around 
and seeing all that needs to be done, I believe the best 
way out will be to lay in a hig book supply and forget 
all about the outside of the house 
and dream of far-off Jands and 
strange people. 


wr 


However, I will.try to answer 
some of your letters through The 
Progressive Farmer, selecting the 
ones with similar questions and re- 
quests and the rest of them I am 
sorry it is absolutely impossible to 
answer separately on account of 
the time involved. 

I 

First, this is an answer to the lady from Mississippi 
who asked me to send her trees, shrubs, and bulbs from 
Long Hope Hill for a community park. I am sure that 
even if | had the time and plants to comply with her 
request, it would be much better to get growing things 
from her own forests and make a sort of botanical 
garden which would be most worth while and add very 
greatly to its value by educating all who see it as to 
the beauty of Mississippi’s native trees and shrubs. 





MRS. PATTERSON 


I do not believe that mountain things would do well 
down there. They might, but as a rule for park plant- 
ing, it’s more satisfactory to stick to the well known 
and tried. Mississippi should have perfectly beautiful 
native growths and there are, I know, enough club 
women and up-and-coming men who would be willing 
to take hold and give a day or several days to beauti- 
fying their town park. Any good gardener can look at 
a soil and give a general opinion as to which plants will 
flourish and which will die, or if they don’t die, will 
linger along in such an agonizing way that you wish 
they would. 

II 

Then there are a number of letters from young people 
with new homes and yards with nothing growing in 
them. First of all, if the house is only being planned, | 
would put it as far back from the road as possible, on 
account of the never-ending stream of automobiles with 
their noise and dust. soth are bad but the dust is 
dangerous. Haven't you often noticed during a summer 
drouth how the dust covers shrubs, weeds, and grass 
alongside the road almost as if a brown cloth were laid 
over them? And, of course, every house by the road 
gets its share indoors and out, adding greatly to the 
labors of the housekeeper, not to mention all that is 
breathed into the lungs of the house dwellers. 


lil 

If the new owner is lucky enough to have a bit of forest 
to build in, it’s better to cut out only enough trees to 
give room for the house and then later keep all that 
can be kept and save time as well as beauty. So often 
everything is swept clean and only bare land left, and 
then sad little sugar maples are set out in straight rows. 
They are better than nothing at all but they unfortu- 
nately take years for shade, whereas if the original 
growth had been left, very little extra work would have 
been required. However, if the worst has happened to 
the land and the trees are all gone, there is nothing for 
it but to pitch in and set out others. In that case, black 
walnuts are lovely trees for shade—quite hardy, and 
the nuts later on add new zest to the life of the younger 
members of the family, while their kernels are rapidly 
becoming a regular money crop. Pecans, if bought from 
a regular dealer who will sell you only first-class nut 
bearers, are worth their weight in gold and also give 
shade, so get plenty of them, as they cost no more than 
maples. And do get a persimmon to serve as lunch 
counter for some stray ‘possum, not forgetting a mul- 
berry or two for the birds. After you have done all 
that, then set out the maples, but not before. I don’t 
mention fruit trees as they are generally taken for 
granted. 

IV 

As for the flowers, one’s first impulse, having a new 
home of one’s very own, and being thrilled all over 
with the joy of it, is to sow seed of every flower in the 
catalog. I wish you could read the list one enthusiastic 
beginner sent me of all she intended having. Three 
gardeners couldn’t have looked after them all in an old 
and rich garden. 

I sympathized for I felt the very same way when I 
began. But it’s wiser to confine one’s efforts at first to 
one or two summer-blooming things to give color while 
the shrubs and bulbs get started. Zinnias and petunias 
are best for a beginner as they give the maximum of 
bloom with the minimum of care. They shouldn’t be 
Put close together as the colors will clash. Zinnias 
make a lovely flowering he@ge for a temporary one 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


and petunias are good for a flat surface and splendid 
windox box plants. By sowing the seed in boxes inside 
the blooming season is given a good early start and 
nothing but frost seems to stop the flowers. 


Vv 


Fine flowers that I always forget to mention are 
mallows. They are splendid late summer bloomers and 
come in three different colors—white, pink, and red— 
and a bed of them with blossoms nearly as big as 
saucers, is something to make you gasp. They are 
perennials and cost about 50 cents a root. Most good 
florists have them and once planted they last for years. 
They require a good rich place and must be 
after a lot, but they are worth the trouble. The red 
rather kills the effect of the pink, so don’t put the two 
colors together. 


looked 


Another good late bloomer is the wild purple aster, 
but most florists have it for sale as it has grown so 
popular for landscape gardening. It is lovely with 
goldenrod and the white frost flower “Farewell to 
Summer” or wild white aster, whichever name you 
choose to call the pretty thing, that comes last of all 
the flowers before winter ends them all. 


VI 

Of the flowering shrubs, all varieties of white spirea 
do well. The pink is pretty but dwarf and doesn’t seem 
to increase by sprouts like the white. Lilacs increase 
but grow so slowly that I am afraid I shall be as old 
as the Bible patriarchs before I really enjoy their flow- 
ers. Here and there one blooms a bit, but nothing to 
write home about. Forsythia is another tried and true 
friend of the family ; it grows and blooms and increases 
until you soon have enough for all the corners and 
walks that need its brilliant glowing yellow. Pyrus 
Japonica is gorgeous but slow beyond words in grow- 
ing, though it does beat lilacs in that it begins blooming 
at a very early age and increases in loveliness from 
year to year. I set out a white one but it died, though 
I did everything I knew to encourage it to live. 

As for old sweet shrub, I just give up on that. I've 
tried plants time after time; even tried seed. It has 
been placed in sunny positions and set in the shade and 
half-way in between and the same fate met all efforts 
total failure. I don’t know what is wrong, for the 
biggest bush I have ever seen is in the garden of a rela- 
tive across the road. people naturally don’t like 
you, no matter what you do or don’t do, and maybe it’s 
the same with plants and some of them don’t care to 
live in my garden. I can’t think of any other reason. 

Vil 

My most beautiful memory of last summer is of @ 
short cut we took through an old country lane now rarely 
used. The fence alongside was the old-time split-rail 
variety, high and completely covered with trumpet vine, 


Some 
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A TIMELY POEM: “WILLS” 
GAIN 


Year's 


reminding our readers that New 


is a good time to make a will (Sec 
page 16), we pass on to them these thoughts 


from “Rude Rural Rhymes” :— 

O when I thought a short time back, 
I'd maybe jump this earthly track 
And go cavorting toward some star 
Where Peter and the angels are, 

At once I called in Lawyer Bill 

And puckered up and made a will. 

I left to Hannah my estate 

Then let the doctors operate 

And chisel bones from my bald .pate. 


Q q 
Q 
" q 
q Q 
q Q 
Q q 
Q Q 
) Q 
q Q 
6 Now I maintain that every man b 
( Should make a will w hile yet he can, ( 
And if he has a wife like mine, 
It ought to take him just a line b 
To say he leaves her all his store, 
( And likewise wishes it was more, ( 
y our wife cote BAe + eoire cumes 10 rue 
Q But if — Seaee P Pasong in a Cate. Q 
The law steps in at every angle. 
She cannot buy, she cannot sell, 
" Unless some judge declares it well. ) 
q 
q q 
" q 
" q 
) 
q 
q Q 
Q 
q ) 
q q 
oO oO 


O when TI step in Charon’s boat 

And feel the blame thing start to float, 
I shall be sore and plumb disgusted 
Unless I leave all things adjusted. 

O brother, when you close your eyes 
To open them in Paradise, 

The wife who knew you all your days, 
I hope may thusly speak your praise, 
“Although in general not much good, 
Jim made his will the best he could.” 
So every Jack may bless his Jill 

If he, like me, will make a will. 

Nor should he wait, like this fool bard, 
Till Old Man Death is crowding hard. 
O brother, while still young and husky, 
Go call in Lawyer Bill McClusky. 


—Bob Adams. 
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and Maledictions for Some Road Forces 





blazing with color. 
road men had been along there for years cutting down 
lovely native blooming thing as they do along 
the main road. hen I pass those road butchers “clean- 
ing up the road,” as they call it, and see the slaughter 
of the flower innocents just as they were beginning to 
make our roads beautiful, is all I can do not to stop 
and tell them what I think of their brains—or rather 
what I think of their absolute lack of brains. But this 
bit of road had escaped and it was too lovely for words. 
The vines must have been there for years and had not 
only covered the fence but they had overtopped it and 
great long arms of blossoming vines were 
waving in the evening breeze. I have never seen any 
landscape gardening that could touch it and I have seen 
many famous gardens here and abroad. 


Thank patience no evilly energetic 


every 


gorgeous 


Then we came back home another way for I wanted 
to see another strip of road, but it was too late. The 
road butchers had been there, and that lovely roadside 
garden was cut to the ground. Blue wild. chicory, 
Queen Anne’s lace, and yellowish red butterfly weed— 
all gone. Trumpet vine had started along that fence, 
too, but it had been cut down and only the ugly bare 
fence left. Why not leave the vines all the time as they 
are never in the way and can't interfere with crops 
while the wild flowers could be cut after blooming, if 
they must be cut? 


Those same men, I am sure, will leave wild onions 
and Jimson weed and wild plantain all over their own 
yards and come home boasting of a good day’s work 
on the county roads. It’s awful. 

Vill 

As I write this, we are preparing to get our Christ- 
mas tree, for we always have one and I believe I enjoy 
it more than the young ones. The sun-room lends itself 
easily to decoration with six big windows and a glass 
door and when a basket of evergreens is hung from the 
top and a wreath from the middle of each window, the 
mantel banked with greens and tall red candles, and 
the whole topped with a big Christmas tree, it’s as if 
the very spirit of Christmas had entered. I love every 
bit of it. One special little decoration I always attend 
to myself is that of arranging the tiny “Holy Family” 
that came originally from Greece and which I have had 
for years. They are small figures, very quaint and old- 
timey: Mary, the Child, Joseph, the Three Wise Men, 
the shepherds, the sheep, and the animals near the man- 
ger and three angels with trumpets. ® 

IX 

It’s a blessed thing that once a year at least we are 
taken absolutely out of ourselves and away from all 
selfishness and greed and worry and appre- 
hensions and we lift our eyes to the blessed Star of 
Bethlehem with all that it means to a troubled world. 


useless 


And no matter what our own personal grief, how 
overwhelming, how seemingly impossible to bear, yet it 
can be borne if in our hearts we listen to the song of 
the angels, “Peace on earth, good will to men,” and so 
far as in us lies, try in our lives to carry out that mes- 
sage from the Eternity of God—his Christmas gift. 


| SOMETHING TO READ si 


E AGAIN rise to PE edakonee reward or 
W lion of reward, that in no other way under the 
sun can you buy so much information at so little 
cost as by sending 60 cents for a copy of The 1928 


World Almanac and Book of Facts. Address The New 
York World, New York City, or buy it at your book- 
store. 


| THE ‘MINISTRY OF BEAUTY _ ; 


? a Most Bsctiidl View 


HAT are the five 
world ? 


Mr. Gordon Selfridge, in opening a Liverpool 
exhibition recently, named a list which you may com- 
pare with your own. He said he would first put a 
beautiful woman as absolutely the most wonderful thing 
in creation. Secondly, he would put a beautiful child; 
thirdly, perhaps, a beautiful flower; fourthly, a beauti- 
ful sunset; and fifthly, a beautiful building. 


most beautiful things in the 








| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 
E IS my truest friend whose companionship 


rouses in me my highest ideals, and makes me 
begin to live them. He is my best friend who 
sets before me hard and worthy tasks and makes me 
find joy in doing them.—Joseph E. Wing. 
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The Progressive Farmep = 


Making Poultry More Profitable 


Improving Farm Poultry Practices Leads to Increased Income 





[CONSTANTLY IMPROVE STOCK( 


i 


N ORDER to obtain maximum profits 

from the flock the right kind of stock 
must be kept and it 
managed 


must be properly 


Stamina and Vig- 
or.— The first re- 
quirement for a 
profit maker is stam- 
ina and vigor. It 
matters not what 
kind of breeding a 
bird has behind it if 
it does not have the 





first requirement, 
J. H. Woop namely, stamina or 
vigor. 


Breeding. — The second requirement 
is the breeding behind the individual. It 
is unlikely that a pullet will lay a large 
number of large eggs unless its ancestors 
have done so. Laying ability is inherited. 
If one wants stock that lays a large num- 
ber of large marketable eggs and wants 
birds of proper color and type, he should 
go to the breeder who has been breeding 
for these characteristics. On the other 
hand if he wants meat birds, he should 
obtain stock from breeders who select 
for large, fast maturing, quality meat 
birds. 

Proper Managament.—The third re- 
quirement for success is proper manage- 
ment. A hen will not lay heavily just 
because she is healthy and comes from a 
line of heavy layers. She must be prop- 
erly housed and given an abundance of 
egg making feed with which to manu- 
facture the eggs. In other words, suc- 
cess is dependent upon healthy, well bred 
stock that must be properly managed. 


Improving Stock.— Rapid, in fact 
phenomenal improvement has been made 
during the past few years in perfecting 
the appearance and capacities of poultry. 
A few years ago a 200-egger was the 
exception rather than the rule. At this 
time many breeders will not breed from 
a bird that does not produce over 200 
eggs in a year. The number of individu- 
als laying over 300 increasing 
rapidly each year. Every poultry raiser 
should take advantage of this change and 


eggs 1S 


keep constantly improving his or her 
flock. 
Methods of Improving Stock. — 


There are four common practices for im- 
proving flocks. The first one consists of 
trapnesting the flock and breeding from 
only the best individuals. A good breeder 
considers number of eggs, size of eggs, 
color of eggs, color and type of produc- 
ers, etc. 

The second method is to obtain breed- 
ing pens from outstanding breeders oc- 
casionally to inject new blood into the 
flock. This practice does not work out 
very well in many cases because new 
birds are turned loose with the whole 
flock and soon lose their identity. Good 
breeding pens are generally too expen- 
sive to be wasted in this manner. 


One of the most popular methods of 
introducing new blood is through the 
purchase of hatching eggs or baby chicks. 
It is generally preferable to purchase 
chicks instead of eggs if stock can be 
obtained near home. If great distance 
prevents the shipping of baby chicks, eggs 
can be purchased. If only a few chicks 
are desired they can be brooded under 
hens. New stock should be separated 
from the home stock until at least half 
grown. 

Better Sires—Another effective and 
satisfactory method of improving a good 
flock is through the use of better sires. 
It would be useless and a waste of money 
and time to purchase real good males to 
cross with poor quality females. Given 
good females, however, rapid and per- 
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manent improvement can be made by ob- 
taining quality males. Try to offset all 
the weak points in the flock through the 
males. If eggs are inclined to be a little 
small, obtain a male from a hen that 
produced large eggs. If the females are 
a little small, obtain a male of standard 
size or larger, keeping in mind at all 
times other important requirements. 


Where a good sized flock is kept, new 
blood should be obtained every two years 
unless trap nesting and line breeding are 
practiced. On the average farm where 
all birds run together, new blood should 
be introduced every two years, unless 
chicks are purchased. The expense of 
purchasing enough males for a large flock 
every two years would be rather large. 
The following plan is advocated under 
the above conditions :— 

Purchase one really good male bird each 
vear from a reliable breeder. Mate this 
male to 15 of the best hens in the flock. 
Save enough males from this single mat- 
ing each year to mate with the whole 
flock the next year. This plan is inex- 
pensive and practical. It requires only a 
small house or pen away from the rest 
of the birds during the breeding season 
and a little extra time in keeping the 
hatching eggs separated and marking the 
chicks. We would suggest toe punching 
the chicks so that they will be permanently 
marked. 

If you are satisfied with the strain 
you are using, go back to the same breed- 
er each year for the new male rather 
than obtain a male from a different breed- 
er each year. 

The writer knows of specific instances 
where egg size has been improved greatly 
the first year through the use of better 
sires. 

Another outstanding improvement due 
to introducing better sires was illustrated 
in the Georgia National Egg Laying Con- 
test last year. One breeder had six birds 
entered which were daughters of a pur- 
chased pedigreed sire. The six daughters 
averaged 293 eggs each; three laid over 
300 eggs and one of the three highest 
produced 339 eggs in the year. The 
remaining birds were from an- 
other male produced on the 
farm. While these pullets 
laid very well, their 
records were far be- 
low the first six 
mentioned. Be- 


cause of his proved ability to produce 
heavy layers the whole flock will carry 
some of this high bird’s blood another 
year. Because the owner, however, is 
trap nesting and line breeding he will not 
have to continue to go outside for new 
blood. 

Every effort should be made to keep 
up or improve the quality of stock. If 
plans are made in advance the practice 
should be economical and worth while. 


MAKE HENS EXERCISE TO GET 
| THEIR FEED | 





4) XERCISE keeps hens in good physi- 
cal condition, thus enabling themi to 
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NOW HOW DO YOU RECKON 


avoid diseases and lay well, says “Feed- 
ing for Egg Production, a circular pub- 
lished by the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


One of the best ways to induce exercise 
is to feed the grain in a deep straw lit- 
ter. It should be scattered well into lit- 
ter 6 to 10 inches deep; about a third of 
the total amount in the morning and two- 
thirds in the evening. The birds should 
be made to scratch hard and work hard 
for every grain they get. 


One of the secrets of good feeding is 
to send the hens to roost with full crops 
and yet make them eat eagerly every 
grain they get. The only advantage of 
feeding cracked corn in place of shelled 
corn is that it induces exercise. How- 
ever, if the grain mixture contains some 
wheat, oats or barley, this will afford 
considerable searching in the litter, and 
shelled corn will do quite well. 


Unless skimmilk or buttermilk is avail- 
able continuously in liberal amounts, as 
the source of animal protein, dry mash 
should be kept before the flock in open 
self-feeders. 

The proportion of grain to mash is an 
important factor in feeding. During the 
fall and winter more grain is needed to 
supply body heat and put the birds in 
good flesh. 

Copies of the circular can be obtained 
from county or home agents or from the 
college. Ask for circular No. 186. 
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| OVERCROWDING PULLETS 
| "LEADS TO SICKNESS 


OMETIMES pullets 

crowded during the rearing period 
and then placed in such small houses or 
kept on so small an area of ground, that 
they will not develop properly and con- 
sequently are weak and liable to sick- 
ness. 

This is the opinion of Dr. B. F. Kaupp, 
head of the poultry department of North 
Carolina State College, expressed in let- 
ters recently written to poultrymen who 
find leg weakness in some of their young 
Barred Rock pullets. One inquirer said 





are so over- 


that at intervals of about one week, he 
found one or two pullets which seemed 
to be suffering from leg weakness. These 
birds die within a short time though g 
post mortem examination revealed no in- 
ternal parasites nor other indications of 
disease or weakness. The older hens were 
not affected with the trouble, only the 
pullets grown this past year. 

Such birds may be suffering from in- 
herited paralysis in which case there js 
nothing to be done for them. They might 
also be suffering from inflammation of 
the small intestines. This trouble may 
be overcome by dissolving sulpho-phenol 
bichloride tablets in the drinking water 
or by mixing such a solution in any mash 
that is fed in a wet state. Additional 
treatment would be one-half pound of 
Epsom salts to each 100 birds once each 
month. 

But there is never any excuse for over- 
crowding, says Dr. Kaupp. Then too the 
mash should contain sufficient mineral and 
vitamine elements. To improve the mash, 
it is wise in winter to add to the laying 
mash one pint of cod liver oil to each 100 
pounds. When this is done and the birds 
are given plenty of room in the house 
with more space to run on outside, the 
health of the birds should be materially 
improved. 


| TURKEYS A PROFITABLE 
| SIDELINE 








URKEY raising is one of the most 
profitable sidelines of géneral farm- 
ing today. Turkeys are as easy to raise 
as chickens and much more profitable. 
We have raised 500 Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys from 20 hens this year by arti- 
ficial methods. They were brooded and 
fed very much like chicks. Vigor- 
ous, well matured breeding stock 


=, was used and they were kept in an 


inclusure until the breeding season 
was over. 

Every effort was made to keep the 
poults away from chicken runs. To these 
facts we attribute much of our success. 

As a means of raising that extra $500 on 
the farm, turkey growing has few equals. 

MRS. EDGAR HANKINSON. 
Aiken County, S. C. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER | 
| _SAYS— | 


“Does the Kitchen Sink >” 

F WE believe the statements of the 

chairman of the home _ economics 
division of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, we can state with cef- 
tainty that it does—in rural communities 
it sinks into insignificance as compared to 
the automobile, phonograph, radio, an 
other “essentials” of happiness. 

In the report of her work this chair- 
man says that in towns of 2,500 or less, 
the washing machine and the kitchen 
sink are often lacking, while these other 
joy bringers abound. 

This condition does not indicate that 
the rural and small town folks are differ- 
ent than those of the cities, for is not 
everybody inflicted with the keeping-up- 
with-the-Jones spirit? And besides, does 
not the auto, the phonograph, the radio 
give pleasure to the whole family and a 
the company, while the convenient kitch- 
en sink and the washing machine give 
relief to only one—to mother, the worker 
of the house, who would prefer to sactt- 
fice her own comfort that all may have 
enjoyment. 

Perhaps, if the advertisers of washing 
machines and sinks could advertise that 
a refreshed and contented mother added 
to the pleasure of the family, and that 
a tired one detracted from it, there migHt 
be more of those conveniences us¢@.— 
Michigan Farmer. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Tale of a Goldfish 


NCE upon a time there was a shiny 





little goldfish. His crystal aquarium 
was his world. It had colored shells, and 
pebbles and gravel. It was, in fact, the fin- 
est aquarium he had 
ever seen. 

He gauged the 
world by his own 
glass cell, and 
thought himself the 
most beautiful, and 
wisest, and rightest 
little fish in the 
whole wide world. 

199 

One day his owner 
sipped into the aquarium a lovely, deli- 
cate, Japanese fantail fish. It floated in 
the water like a poet’s fancy. 

The face of the American fish fell. He 
said, “Who are you, and where did you 
come from?” 

“I came from lovely Japan,” answered 
the foreign beauty. 

“Where is Japan?” said the jealous 
American. 

“It is so far away that it makes me 
dizzy to think about it,” replied the fan- 
tail. 

The American goldfish swam across 
the little pool, and back, then said, “Is 
Japan as far as across my aquarium?” 


J. W. HOLLAND 


‘Tt is many millions of times farther. 
The ocean that I saw is so large that this 
water is a drop in comparison.” 

By this time the American goldfish was 
furious with rage. He snapped out, “You 
are an intruder here. You come to tell 
me of something that I know is a lie. 
There isn’t any Japan, nor any ocean, or 
I would have known about them. I here- 
by serve notice on you to look out or 
there will soon be no Japanese fantail 
either.”’ 

The housewife was very sad, when she 
went, the next morning to look at her 
fish. At the bottom of the pool she saw 
the remains of the little foreign fantail. 


17 

Are you a goldfish? Most of us are 
now and then. We look at truths, new 
to us, as did the saucy little goldfish. 

Is it politics? We are dead certain that 
our platform is the best and only plat- 
form upon which to build a government. 
The chief objection raised to the Austra- 
lion ballot system was that it was from 
Australia. It was a foreign goldfish. 

Is it language? Our own tongue is the 
best. Other languages sound like a jar- 
gon. We have to watch ourselves to kill 
the suspicions that differences of language 
raise. 

Is it race? Well, ours is best. That 
settles it. Every man needs now and then 
to remind himself, “God made of one 
blood every nation to live upon the face 
of the earth.” 


Is it religion ? Since religion is deeply 
imbedded in our emotions, it is the more 
dificult to think straight about the other 
man’s faith. 


17 7 

Jesus once said to a group who wanted 
to monopolize earth and heaven, “Other 
sheep have I which are not of this fold.” 

It is hard to chin up to the top rail of 
our own religious fences, and see’ the 
differing crowds outside, and recognize 
and love them as our brothers. 

They are not foreign fish, but broth- 
ts of our own flesh and blood. 

When we love another man he becomes 
& brother man! 


a” 
HERE are two kinds of balances in 
the rotating part of a machine— 
Static and dynamic. A part designed to 
Tevolve may have perfect balance in any 
One position but may vibrate greatly when 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


And, equally as great is the progress that modern science has made 
in recent years by the manufacture of Synthetic Nitrogen fertilizers. 





SYNTHETIC: Of or pertaining to synthesis. Synthesis: the 
art or process of making or building up a compound by the 


union of simpler compounds or of its elements. 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 1918, p. 2101 


Calcium Nitrate 


is a Synthetic Nitrogen fertilizer made by combining Nitrogen from 
the air as Nitrate and uniting it with the element Calcium from high grade limestone. 











CALCIUM NITRATE contains 15 % Nitro- Excellent for winter grain, cotton, corn, 


gen (18.2% Ammonia) and 20% Calcium sugar-cane and all crops that respond to 
(56% limestone equivalent). Both the Ni- Nitrogen. Apply 100-200 pounds per acre 
trate and Calcium are completely water- as top or side-dressing. In the Delta apply 
soluble, available, and of value as plant food. 100-200 pounds per acre before planting. 


Successfully used by farmers everywhere throughout the South, 
who unanimously praise its high crop producing value. 


Write for Pamphlets Nos. 11 and 21 on the Use of Calcium Nitrate. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
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Use MORE NITROGEN for MORE PROFIT 
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When the New Year’s Just Around the Corner 








The Progressive Farmer 


It’s Natural to Begin to Think of Gardens, and Flowers, and Shrubs 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


} ARDY plants like cabbage and Ber- 
should be set early. 
Of course, they 


muda onions 
January is a good time. 
may be set later, but if set now they will 
soon become estab- 
lished and the root 
system will start to 
grow so that at the 
first approach of 
spring rapid devel- 
opment will take 
place. Usually cab- 
bage set in midwin- 
ter will head from 
one to two or three 
weeks earlier than 
those set from spring grown plants. The 
Bermuda onion is mild and is rapidly 
gaining favor. While it will not keep as 
long as some of the other varieties, yet 
because of its mildness it is rapidly tak- 
ing the place of most other varieties. 

Plant English Peas Early.—For 

the earliest crop sow the 
smooth-seeded _ varieties,” 
as they will stand more 
cold than the wrinkled 
kinds. The Alaska is 
the leading early va- 
riety of the smooth- 
skinned kind. Make two 
or three sowings a week 
or 10 days apart. For 
the second early sow- 
ings, use the Gradus and 
Thomas Laxton varieties. 
There are other good 
ones, but these two are 
probably more generally 
liked than the others. 
They are the wrinkled- 
seeded kind. For the 
earliest crop, sow in a 
light, loose, more or less 
sandy soil, as it is soil of 
this kind that warms up 
and dries out the quick- 
est and will be more 
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ly crop than the heavier 


Get Seed Catalogs 
Now. — Seed catalogs 
are not only attractive and pretty 
to look at, but are worthy of careful 
study. They contain much worth while in- 
formation as well as the prices of vari- 
ous kinds of seed. The home library is 
not complete without one or more of 
these attractive publications, and the 
seedsmen are always glad to send a copy 
to any prospective seed buyer. Write for 
one or more of them now. 


Order Year’s Supply Planting Seed. 
—In ordering garden seed, buy enough to 
make a succession of plantings through- 
out spring, summer, and fall. A garden 
is not a real one unless it grows a suc- 
cession of most of the vegetables. A sup- 
erabundance of beans, cabbage, beets, rad- 
ishes, or other vegetables for a few weeks 
in the spring or early summer and none 
during the remainder of the year is an un- 
satisfactory method for the home garden. 
At least two or more plantings should be 
made of practically all vegetables and in 
the case of a quick maturing crop like 
snap beans, a dozen or more plantings 
should be made throughout spring, sum- 
mer, and fall. Figure carefully, there- 
fore, on the year’s requirements of all 
these different vegetable seed and “buy 
them now. Early ordering usually means 
that the choicest seed will be obtained. 


What Vegetables Should be Grown. 
—Don’'t limit the garden crops to half a 
dozen of the common vegetables such as 
beans, cabbage, radishes, and beets. Ev- 
ery garden should grow some of the fol- 
lowing during the year, and the seed or- 
der should be for some of each: aspara- 
gus, artichokes, bush and pole beans, but- 
terbeans, beets, Swiss chard, cabbage, col- 
lards, carrots, cucumbers, roasting ear 


FOUNDATION PLANTINGS PROPERLY 
GROUPED 


Note that different kinds are planted for 
variety and that 
likely to produce an ear- WAS Provide dat p i 

’ ness of this planting is increased by the 
blooming plants 
soils. two pictures show the plantings around 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Woollard. 


corn, eggplant, kale, lettuce, okra, mus- 


tard, onions, English peas, peppers, Irish 
potatoes, radishes, squash, spinach, toma- 
toes, and turnips. Nothing less than these 
26 should be planted and in addition, the 
following are worth while: broccoli, Brus- 
sels sprouts, cauliflower, cress, Chinese or 
celery cabbage, corn salad, celery, endive, 
kohl-rabi, leek, parsnips, rhubarb, and 
salsify or oyster plant. 

Time to Set Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb Roots.—While it is a little more 
trouble to raise and care for asparagus 
and rhubarb than it is some of the other 
vegetables, yet both of these are de- 
cidedly worth while. Especially should 
some asparagus be grown in every 
home garden. This is 














room for future growth 
planting. The effective- 


growing in front. These 


one of our most de- 

and _health- 

ful vegetables, and after it is once 
started it will produce good crops year 
after year with only a reasonable amount 
of attention. Rhubarb will not last so 
long in the Middle and Lower South, but 
in the upper mountainous regions it is a 
safe and dependable crop and one that 
will last over a period of years after once 
started. Certainly these two garden vege- 
tables are worthy of our careful atten- 
tion, and some of each should be planted 
in every garden in the Upper South and 
the asparagus in every garden in what- 
ever section of the country one may live. 


Make the Garden Rich.—Vegetables 
to be crisp and most palatable must be 
quickly grown. This in turn means that 
the soil must be rich. Practically all 
vegetable crops are greedy feeders and it 
is well-nigh impossible to make the soil 
too rich. With this in mind, give the 
garden a heavy broadcast application of 
manure from the horse stable, cow stable, 
hogpen, or poultry house. It is probably 
not advisable to put the poultry manure 
on the ground until at such time that it 
can be cut into the surface, but the other 
kinds may be put on directly on top of the 
soil whether it can be cut in the surface 
or not. Most of us in applying stable 
manure are too stingy with it. Just re- 
member that if we are stingy with the 
vegetables they will in turn be stingy with 
us when it comes to producing good 
yields of tender, crisp, palatable vegeta- 
bles. If the manure is a couple of inches 
thick that is not too much. This means 
40 to 50 loads per acre. If the garden is 
a quarter of an acre in size 10 to 12 or 
15 two-horse loads is not at all excessive. 


licious 


In order that this manure may be well 
rotted and in condition to do the vegeta- 
bles the most good, no time should be lost 
in getting it on the ground. 


Don’t Overlook the Flowers.—In or- 
dering the supply of garden seed do not 
fail to secure a supply of flower seed. It 
is a good idea to plant and grow what 
one likes best. Where one isn’t certain 
just what is wanted no mistake will be 
made in buying a package of each of 
these: Cockscomb, cosmos, hollyhock, 
larkspur, lobelia, marigold, nasturtium, 
pansy, petunia, phlox, poppy, snapdragon, 
sweet peas, verbena, and zinnias. Set 
asjde a place in the back yard, in the 

el garden, or some oth- 

mm er convenient place 

and make a= real 
showing with 
these flowers. It 
can be done for 
comparatively lit- 
tle money and 
work, but weil 
prepared fertile 
ground is needed. 





How to Save Frozen Plants.—I{ the 
leaves of some of the house plants should 


happen to freeze some night, sprinkle 
cold water on them as soon as possible, 
and they will usually come out of it all 
right. To make this remedy effective, it 
will have to be done soon after the freez- 
ing takes place, or certainly before the 
temperature starts the thawing out pro- 
cess. 

Plant Crape Myrtle.—If anyone 
knows of a shrub or small tree that will 
bloom more freely through a_ longer 
period of time and flourish with as little 
care as the crape myrtle, please tell us 
about it. And what have we that is more 
beautiful than this welcome traveler from 
India? For park, street, or the home 
grounds, the crape myrtle should be given 
a prominent place. It grows so readily 
from cuttings that any and all of us can 
grow our own plants if we are willing to 
wait a year or two, or we can buy them 
from any Southern nurseryman at a rea- 
sonable price. Cuttings may be grown in 
nursery rows in the garden or in waste 
places. 


Protecting Ferns and Other Plants 
From White Fly —“Something is about 
to ruin my ferns. I am sending you a few 
leaves. Tell me what is the trouble and 
what I can do. After the leaves become 
covered with these little white things, 
they turn brown and drop off one by one 
until there ts not a leaf on the whole 
stem,” 


The leaves of your ferns have on them 
a rather healthy supply of white flies. It 
is a small white flying insect that attacks 


—s 

not only ferns, but geraniums and other 
soft leaved plants. They don’t eat the 
leaves, but suck the juice therefrom. The 
simplest remedy is to take the plants out 
of doors and wash them off with the 
hose, letting the water hit the plants hard 
enough to knock these little pests off, 
which usually results in either drowning 
or killing them. Repeat this process sey- 
eral times. The eggs are continually 
hatching and it will require a week or 
two to clean the plants. If this method 
doesn’t give the desired results, spray 
with nicotine sulphate. Use one teaspoon- 
ful of nicotine sulphate to one gallon of 
water. Add enough soap to make a rather 
thick soapsuds. Spray so as to get it 
directly on these pests. 


Prune the Climbing Roses Now.— 
Climbing roses should be pruned at about 
this time every year. The pruning should 
consist of removing all the wood except 
the new shoots which sprang from the 
base of the vine during the past summer. 
This means cutting out about half of the 
bushes which are regularly pruned this 
way. For old climbing roses which have 
never been properly pruned, it may mean 
removal of three-fourths of all the 
branches. 


Although this may seem rather severe 
treatment, it will tend to in- 
crease the production of new 
wood and will result in big- 
ger and better flowers, borne 
in greater profusion than 
ever before. It will also heip 
to get rid of scale and pests 
which have infested the old 
wood. At the same time it 
might be well to cultivate 
the ground around the rose 
bushes, and give them a good 
mulch of leaves or barnyard 
manure. It might do well 
to apply, in the spring sev- 
eral pounds of complete fer- 
tilizer with a formula of 
8-6-5 or 12-4-4. 
VICTOR H. RIES. 
y Eight Leading Rose Va- 
al rieties—Eight of the lead- 
ing varieties of roses for the 
South are as follows :— 

Pink: Ophelia, Radiance, Mme. Butter- 
fly. 

Red: Red Radiance, Cruss an Teplitz. 

Yellow: Sunburst, Mrs. Aaron Ward. 

White: Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 

These varieties will succeed under a 
wide range of conditions, and are es- 
pecially adapted to practically all sections 
of the South. 


Flowers for Shady Places. —“/ want 
to plant some shrubbery and flowers ™ 
my yard and next to the foundation of 
the house. What plants will thrive ™ 
these shady spots?” 

No flowers or shrubs will do very well 
in complete shade, but where there is pat- 
tial sun the following will do fairly well if 
the soil is made rich and the plants are 
properly cared for. Shrubbery : Euonymus 
Japonica, hydrangea, sweet shrub, Japan- 
ese barberry, and Mahonia Japonica. Ot 
the flowers, the following annuals may 
be used: asters, pansies, salvia, snap- 
dragon, and sweet alyssum. Of the peren- 
nials: perennial asters, bleeding heart, 
hardy ferns (such as the Boston), wild 
Sweet William, violets, and forget-me- 
nots. 

Why Tulips Fail to Bloom. ~“What 
causes my tulips to come up with 
only one leaf, which grows through- 
out the season, gets unduly large, but 
bulb does not bloon.?” 


Tulips will not grow year after year 
this climate, and continue to produce large 
blooms. They gradually run out. Of 
course, if you are buying new bulbs 
and they fail to bloom, you are getting 
inferior bulbs. 
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He Broke With the Past and Turned Modern 


Above—The home of Mr. and Mrs. 
County, S. C 





Note the pecan shade trees and grassy lawn. 





H. L. Lake, Aiken 



















E OFTEN wonder if farming is 
not suffering more from the adher- 
ence to outworn customs and traditions 


than any other occupation. The record of 
Henry L. Lake, Aiken County, who was 
this year chosen one of the Master Farm- 
ers for South Carolina, seems to prove 
that his success has been largely due to 
the fact that he has broken with the past 
and conducted his farming according to 
modern business rules. 


Mr. Lake has reduced labor costs by 
the introduction of farm machinery and 
increased yields by the use of purebred 
seed and by maintaining soil fertility. 
When a crop or method of operation 
failed to pay, it was changed and in its 
Place something introduced that did pay. 
He has also proved the necessity of keep- 
ing farm labor profitably employed for 
Practically twelve months in the year. As 
a result he has kept his labor comfort- 
able and so well satisfied that there is no 
inclination among his workers to seek 
more remunerative employment elsewhere. 


“This Master Farmer keeps the best 
set of books we have ever seen,” said the 
agricultural committee who named him 
as One of South Carolina’s leaders. “My 


books are a big item in the profits I make 
and in the losses I avoid,” Mr. Lake said. 


He attributes many farm failures to the 
absence of a well-kept set of books. The 
lead pencil, he says, is about the best farm 
implement. 


A Diversified Cotton Farm 


M® Lake owns 1,400 acres of land 
with about 1,000 in cultivation, 200 
The first 


M pasture, and 200 in woods. 


year he farmed he bought feed for his 
stock. Each year since that time he has 


not only raised his own feed, but has 
marketed a great deal besides. Though 
major money crop on this farm is 450 





Modern Business Methods Account for the Success of Master Farmer Henry Lake 








Leit—Master Farmer 
Lake’s water wheel 
and power house. All 
over the South there 
are streams _ idling 
their way to the sea 
past thousands of 
farm homes, carrying 
power in every drop. 
Mr. Lake has_har- 
nessed this one and 
is making light of it 
with which to illu- 
minate his home. 


By C. LEE GOWAN 


County Agent, Aiken County, South Carolina 


acres of cotton, a large acreage is in 
feed, such as 300 acres in corn, 200 in 
oats, and 100 in rye, with other large 
acreages in peanuts, soybeans, cowpeas, 
and velvet beans, and 100 acres in Ber- 
muda and Johnson grass, yielding 300 
tons of hay annually. He operates 42 
plows. Even in these weevil days his cot- 
ton production will average three-fourths 
of a bale to the acre. 


This year Mr. Lake planted tobacco and 
cleared expenses on the crop. He is go- 
ing to plant the weed another year, he 
said. All tenants on this farm grow Irish 
and sweet potatoes. Most of them sow 
two acres of oats to each mule and they 
work and grow enough sugar cane to sup- 
ply their syrup needs for the year. 


“Know Your Soil First,’’ Says 
Mr. Lake 


i Soi farm work is so regulated that 
the mimimum amount of time is lost. 
This is largely due to diversification 
methods. In diversifying, Mr. Lake makes 
a close study of the soils. He knows that 
planting a crop on soil not adapted to it, 
is a loss of time, money, and effort. He 
believes that soils should be built largely 
from vegetable matter rather than from 
commercial fertilizers. “I believe that the 
greatest handicap of the farmer today, is 
the lack of knowledge of soil conditions. 
Our soils, until a few years ago, had been 
continuously robbed of the best that was 
in them. Today cover crops are being 
used more and more. This means better 
lands, better crops, larger profits, and 
farming on a firmer foundation,” said the 
Master Farmer. 

The problem of diversification, Mr. 
Lake observed, is one that should be 





closely studied by each farmer. It can- 
not be worked on every farm, for some 
lands will not stand diversified crops. 
Above all things, a farmer should ascer- 
tain what crops his lands will grow to 
the best advantage and then concentrate 
on them. 


Mr. Lake confesses to one characteris- 
tic that is a tremendous asset to any 
farmer. “In my farming,” he declared, 
“IT get a great deal of pleasure out of 
combatting adverse conditions.” Most of 
these adverse emergencies find him pre- 
pared to meet and overcome them because 
he is interested in studying the economy 
of time, keeping it well equalized through- 
out the year, learning his soils, the best 
results from various kinds of fertilizer, 
crop rotation, marketing problems, and 
the constant care of his soil, so that it 
can in return take care of him and com- 
pensate him for his efforts. 


Modern Equipment for All Farm 
Needs 


O* THIS farm are a gin, power plant, 
sawmill, and other machinery inci- 
dent to the needs of farm life. All these 
are owned by Mr. Lake. In 1917 he built 
his power plant for a trifling sum of 
is operated by water power 
some distance from his 


money. It 
and though it is 
residence, he can turn the water on from 
his home. The plant furnishes all cur- 
rent needed on the place for lights, fans, 
and the like, and the average cost per 
year is only about $1; and this is spent 
mainly for light bulbs and oil for the 
power wheel. The Lake home is fitted 
throughout with all comforts of modern 
invention. A spring branch furnishes all 
necessary water for the power plant. 










Above—Master Farmer Lake's first 
crop of tobacco. Although Mr. Lake 
did not find tobacco very profitable in 
1928 he will continue to grow it until 


thoroughly tested. If producing the 
crop costs 22 cents per pound and it 
sells for 20 cents—well, Mr. Lake is a 
business farmer, and it’s easy to 
guess what he’ll do about it. 
Left—Master Farmer H. o. eee 
Master Homemaker Mrs. H. L. Lake, 
and their two sons. 
Below—Holding inquest over boll 
weevils. 

















Market Crops and the Marketing 
Problem 
R. LAKE raises a large number of 
hogs each year for the market and 
has found it a profitable business. Vege- 
tables are raised throughout the year. A 
large flock of chickens furnishes all ta- 
ble demands and a number of eggs are 
marketed. A herd of high grade cows, 
headed by a purebred bull, gives a sur- 
plus of milk and butter. A large herd of 
purebred Durocs wins many prizes in the 
show ring. Feeder pigs are bought in 
carlots and fed standard rations for mar- 
keting in carlots. There are 50 bearing 
pecan trees on the place. 

In conclusion, it may be added that Mr. 
Lake is very much interested in the es- 
tablishment of a market for general farm 
produce in this section. He sees the ab- 
solute necessity for such, if diversified 
farming is to be carried on successfully. 
This he regards as one of the great prob- 
lems of the day with agriculture. 


FARM FOOLISHNESS _| 


By GEE McGEE | 


Old Age 

4 LD age kisses youth good-bye a 

where between 40 and 75. A man 
who is afflicted with a mean wife grows 
old at 45, and woman who took unto 
herself a mean husband begins to show 
her age after the second baby is born. 
A kind husband who is blessed with a 
sweet wife grows old as his wife grows 
old—around 65 to 70. 

Mean wives, indigestion, rheumatism, 
palsy, and poorly cooked food make men 
grow old prematurely. Methuselah must 
have been free from all these things, and 
having attained the age of 969 years is 
positive proof that he never endorsed any 
notes, or bought any high-priced land. 


1V- 
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NV ONDAY, December 31.—Today we 
I turn down the page headed 1928 
upon which are written very few of the 
things we planned to do. A new chance 
is to be given us; 
how shall we use it? 
A guide along the 
way of the year to 
come will be The 
Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman 
whose influence de- 
pends greatly upon 
the encouraging sup- 
port of its readers. 

Tuesday, January 
1—That the Divine Dispenser of all 
events will make 1929 happy and _ pros- 
perous, full of blessings and free from 
all that can harm, is our sincere, heart- 
felt wish for each and all of our readers. 

Wednesday, January 2.—A 
way to serve the left-over roast or ham 
from New Year’s dinner is to cut it in 
small pieces, grease a baking dish and put 
a layer of sliced cold Irish potatoes and 
then a layer of meat until the dish is 
full. Cover with white sauce into which 
a little onion has been grated, spread with 
buttered bread crumbs, and bake one hour 
in a slow oven. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


delicious 


Thursday, January 3.—Plenty of sun- 
shine is a good preventive of colds. On 
these short days when the sun shines lit- 
tle make it a point to get out of doors in 
the middle of the day. 

Friday, January 4.—Cottage cheese is 
good for children. Combine it with chop- 
ped nuts, dates, or raisins for their sand- 
wiches. 

Saturday, January 5—A cheap tin tray 
may be converted into a useful and decor- 
ative article for your dining room if it 
is enameled in a color that will harmon- 
ize with your china. 


Sunday, January 6.— 


It isn’t what you used to do, 
Or what you may have been 
Will see you right and pull you through, 
If times are hard, if friends are few, 
And things seem drab and mean. 
Not all the laurels you have won 
No matter when or how— 
Will help you get your day’s work done. 
What most concerns your future, son, 
Is—what you’re doing now. 

—T. H. Lewis. 


| IN THE SEWING ROOM | 








F YOU have no box for odds and ends 

that accumulate from the family sew- 
ing, you should have the handy man make 
you one. An old trunk makes a very con- 
venient receptacle, but a nice one can be 
made from a goods box. If it is of a 
convenient size and covered with pretty 
cretonne, it makes an attractive window 
seat. 

A tray should be made to fit into the 
top of the box with separate compart- 
ments for needles, thimbles, odds and ends 
of buttons, threads, and snaps. Into this 
box put all scraps of materials and trim- 
mings. All discarded garments should go 
into this box before being ripped up and 
assigned to the rag bag. 

Useful Articles From Scraps.—Here 
are some of the useful articles that I 
make from the contents of the odds and 
ends box: I make dust cloths by splitting 
stocking tops and sewing 2 together. 
These are washed each weelz and do ser- 
vice over and over. From the good parts 
of discarded shirts I make little blouses 
and sunbonnets. I make hot pan lifters 


from the best parts of old overalls. A 
blanket stitch around them with coarse 


read from flour sacks will prevent 
their fraying. The best parts of knit un- 
derwear make nice soft wash cloths. They 
can be blanket stitched with remnants of 
pretty colored embroidery thread. Old 
wool sweaters, caps, coats, and trousers, 
no matter how badly worn, are used as 
interlinings for quilts. I also use old 
blankets and counterpanes for this. 


Old Dresses Make New Slips.— 
When ho-se dresses are badly faded and 
worn about the neck and sleeves I con- 
vert them into slips by cutting out the 
sleeves, neck, and binding. 


When enough new gingham and per- 
cale scraps accumulate to make a quilt, I 
piece them on the machine, using the 
leaves of old catalogs for patterns and 
tearing off the paper when a square is 
finished. When enough squares are made 
for the quilt I sew them together. I make 
both top and lining this way. By using 
discarded woolen clothing, old blankets 








L. 





OBSERVE THE GROUPING OF THE FURNITURE IN THIS FAMILY GATHERING PLACE 


The fireplace is the center of the room, artistically speaking. 


aid of a knife and will not stick to the 


Matching and Mending.—lf you have 
occasion to dye any woolen articles, dye 
some mending wool at the same time. 
Then you have the exact shade for darns, 
if any become necessary, without the 
trouble of matching. 

Soda Keeps Coffee Pot Sweet.—To 
keep the coffee pot sweet and clean put a 
tablespoon of baking soda in it. Fill it 
nearly full of water and let it boil for a 
little while. Then rinse very thoroughly 
with several lots of warm water. This 
should be done once a week where the 
coffee pot is in constant use. 

Sandwich Fillings. — Sandwiches 
should be spread with good, fresh butter 
or mayonnaise on both pieces of bread. 

Meat Substitute Fillings: Beans—Navy, 
lima, or soy, pulped, seasoned, and mois- 
tened with salad dressing or cream. 

Nut: Alone or combined with celery, 
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Notice the hearth screen, 


the homemade rug, the cretonne covered chair, and the little table and reading lamp at 


each cozy seat. 


or counterpanes for interlinings and odds 
and ends of thread for quilting, my quilts 
really cost me nothing but my time; and 
I usually use odds and ends of time for 
making them that would otherwise be 
thrown away. 

Save the Snaps and Buttons.—I save 
all buttons and snaps from discarded gar- 
ments and use them again. From rem- 
nants of linen and cambric I make pretty 
handkerchiefs. Old faded house dresses, 
aprons, and underwear make just as soft 
absorbent cup towels as new material that 
you buy especially for the purpose. I 
hem the pieces before I use them. 

Texas. MRS. I. P. 





“HOUSEHOLD DISCOVERIES | 


“Good luck, Good times, 
Good health, Good cheer, 
Good everything 
For all the year.’ 


rT\HE best way to clean suede gloves 

when not too soiled is to rub them 
with a piece of flannel dipped in flour. 
Allow the flour to remain on for a few 
minutes, then remove with a soft brush. 
The gloves should be kept on the hands 
during the process. If very soiled it pays 
to send them to the cleaner. 

Removing Cake From Pan.—In tak- 
ing cakes out of the oven, place the tin 
on a wet cloth for 10 or 15 minutes. The 
cakes can then be turned out without the 





lettuce, eggs, or cottage cheese. 


Eggs: Hard cooked and sliced, or 
scrambled with milk. 


Cheese: Cream or cottage. The latter 


may be combined with honey. 

Peanut butter, mixed thoroughly with 
an equal portion of milk, olive oil, chop- 
ped raisins, chili sauce, catsup, chopped 
dates, or salad dressing. 

Salad Sandwich: Celery or cabbage, 
chopped fine and mixed with chopped 
nuts. Season with dressing or salt. 

Pressing Clothes—The woman who 
aspires to a smart appearance on a small 
dress allowance must be prepared to press 
her clothes regularly. Every week or so 
the wardrobe should be searched for ev- 
erything that looks a little crushed. Many 
a homemade suit is spoiled by the mere 
want of pressing. While being made each 
seam should be flattened as the worker 
goes along, stage by stage. Such pro- 
cedure renders the making of the gar- 
ment more easy and helps to give to the 
finished article the much coveted “profes- 
sional” touch. 

Pretty Curtains.— For curtains for 
kitchens and bedrooms there is nothing 
more appropriate than crisp gingham 
with colored checks on a white ground. 
They keep surprisingly clean, wash well, 
and cost so little a yard that they are 
economical. Really big draft-board checks 
are more effective than small ones, which 
are apt to look a bit dingy and too much 






like dusters. The cheeriest combinations 
of color (with white) are China blue, 
mauve, pink, cherry, apple green, and gol- 
den yellow, with perhaps a line of black 
in it. 





| MRS. CARTER RESOLVES | 


ME: Tohn Carter, whose dearest 
friends dubbed her by the more inti- 
mate term of Joan, had wanted a new 
home ever since her marriage fifteen 
vears before. Now that this glorious 
thing was a reality she could begin to 
carry out all the wonderful plans that 
were to make her home the one charming 
place for humanity. 

“There’s nothing like having your 
home ready for company at all hours,” 
Joan confided to her family at the first 
breakfast in the new house. “That’s to 
be my pet resolution this New Year.” 
Joan was too deep in her new idea to no- 
tice that every member of her family 
slipped away without agreeing with her. 

That evening after supper Joan went 
to see a sick neighbor. Everything was 
spick-and-span. It was one hour later 
that she returned to hear the jolly sounds 
of piano and saxophone as fourteen-year- 
old Bessie and thirteen-year-old John, Jr., 
practiced for the coming musicale. Joan 
opened the door to see music scattered 
about the piano and her husband full 
length on the couch with her many pil- 
lows in a heap at his feet. John was deep 
in his daily, two pages in the middle of 
the floor. The new Japanese vase had 
been pushed back to make room for the 
tower of blocks that six-year-old Davy 
Lee was proudly building for his little 
sister’s doll. 


Every nerve in Joan was aquiver. Sup- 
posing she had brought company with 
her! Joan hastened to Davy Lee, picking 
up papers as she went. 

“T’li help you build it up again, Davy 
Lee,” she promised as she moved him from 
the table. 

“We missed you Mother, even for the 
short time you were gone,” came from 
John Carter almost asleep. 

As the winter days sped by there were 
many corrections as to tidiness and there 
were even moments when Joan’s small 
family caught themselves wishing almost 
that they were back in the old house. 
Somehow the new home seemed to be los- 
ing charms as the winter days went on. 
John Carter stretched his tired limbs no 
more on the pillow-piled couch. John, Jr., 
had long since lost his gay boisterous 
laugh. He refused to enter the saxo- 
phone contest because “there was no place 
to practice.” Bessie, too, had dropped out 
of the club play because she “simply 
couldn’t act the virago in mother’s pret- 
ty rooms.” 

“Why do your father and Johnny go to 
the barn after supper every evening, 
Davy?” There was a little fretfulness 
in Joan’s usually soft voice as she put 
the question one evening. 


, 


“They’s visitin’,” answered Davy Lee. 
Joan was puzzled but she would not al- 
low herself to go further in questioning a 
child. She was too proud for that. 

That evening Joan stayed with the aged 
mother of her neighbor while she, the 
neighbor, was away. She did not get back 
home until after dark. She opened the 
door to find Bessie reading at the library 
table alone. 

“Aren't you a bit lonely, daughter?” 
Joan asked in an effort to cover her sur- 
prise. Without admitting it to herself 
Joan knew she would rather have found 
everything a tumble if John and the chil- 
dren had but been there. 

“They’s visitin’” 


Davy Lee’s words 
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She walked through 


came back to her. 
the kitchen and into the rear yard, back 
to the old house where one big room with 
the fireplace had been left partly furn- 


ished for the hired man. Joan had not 
been to the place for a long time but she 
eped along the well-worn path with fly- 
ing feet. Soon. she could hear little 
Matie’s piping squeal of delight followed 
by John’s strong voice. Then came Davy S 
happy yell and the patter of running feet. 


Joan peered through the window on a 
homely, pleasant scene. Firelight played 
on the old rag carpet on which John was 
kneeling playing bear while Davy Lee 
and baby Matie huddled in a corner hug- 
ged in each other’s arms awaiting the old 
bear’s growl. It came at this moment and 
two chairs were overturned in their joy- 
ous flight across the room. 

At a table near the bed John Jr., and 
the hired man sat reading. Joan’s heart 
pounded. Her knees grew weak. Again 
came a squeal of delighted fear. The old 
bear now rose to his feet and went to lie 
on the old army cot by the fire. 

This play of her children Joan had seen 
enacted many, many times. All the little 
ones had loved it and John had never 
seemed too tired to accede to the call for 
bear. 

Had she starved them of this joy? Had 
the new home starved them with its pre- 
cise arrangement of furnishings and its 
airs? Joan made her way slowly back to 
the house where Bessie sat reading alone. 


Joan felt a bit faint. Life had really 
been glorious in the old family home. 
There had been ease and jollity for every 
one. Joan had allowed this, consoling 
herself with the idea she could change 
matters when her dream-home came true. 
It was hers just as 
she had wanted it. Joan gazed at its half 
defined outlines tenderly. The long win- 
dows threw their rays of light across the 
well-kept lawn making the shadows of 
the cross timbered gables deeper by con- 
trast. How she loved every part of it! 
But was it fulfilling its highest duty? 
What about that saxophone solo? John, 
Jr., was really fine with his music even 
if he had constantly scattered music on 
the floor. 


Now it was here. 


And Bessie, too, had given up her part 
in the club play. What mattered it if the 
room had looked as though some one had 
just moved out after the virago had con- 
quered her insubordinate husband? Noth- 
ing. Nothing. 

Joan caught herself saying the word 
over and over again as she leaned against 
the gate in the darkness. Then there 
came to her ears the sonorous music of 
the saxophone. John, Jr., was actually 
Practicing in the old house and in the 
room of the hired man. There was no 
music coming to her ears from the piano 
where the brother and sister should be to- 
gether. It also shot through Joan’s mind 
she had not noticed the book Bessie seem- 
ed so interested in as she passed through 
the room. 

Joan wanted desperately to go back for 
another glimpse of that homey scene in 
the old fire-lit room. 

Why John wasn’t young any longer. 
Suddenly her thoughts flew back to the 
winter four years ago when an epidemic 
of pneumonia had claimed their bright 
eight-year-old Robert. How could she 
have lived through the desperate pain of 
loss if it had not been eased by -John’s 
loving tenderness and sustaining sympa- 
thy? A shiver ran over Joan. The soft 
drawl of the saxophone swept out on the 
night air. 

“It’s not too late,” she murmured. “A 
New resolution can wipe out the foolish 
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THIS COMFORTABLE FARM LIVING ROOM IS IN THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. J. B. DOUTHIT, JR., ANDERSON CO., S. C. 














A room with a work desk, a radio, a piano, a warm floor, easy chairs, a soft couch, a vase of roses, and little children surely has 


one I have prided myself on making and 
then————..” 

Joan's lifted face shone with new beau- 
ty as she said slowly, “And then the 
new house will be home.” 

MARIAN MARSDEN. 


Harris County Texas. 
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"WATCHING THE OLD YEAR | 





EW Year's Eve is just the time for 
a watch party. The _ invitations 
should be written on plain white paper 
and might read like this :— 
N ext Monday 
E vening 
W e request the pleasure of 


Y our company. Come 
E arly 

nd make some new 
RR esolutions. We 

hall expect you. 


ad 


¢2) 


Added to the invitation should be a re- 
quest asking each guest to bring a pic- 
ture of himself or herself in baby days. 
These pictures are then placed in a row 
and each guest given pencil and paper so 
that he may guess who the various babies 
are. The pictures should be numbered and 
slips for answers bear corresponding 
numbers. How different folks were in 
baby days is sometimes impressed upon 
the minds of the folks guessing as they 
try to find traces of resemblances in the 
little pictured faces. 

The History of the Resolution might 
well be termed the title for another sug- 
gestive game for New Year’s. All should 
group together in a circle and each one 
in turn relate the history of some resolu- 
tion made on the New Year’s Day of 
the year just ending, not forgetting the 
results of the resolution. As everybody 
knows the experience of making and 
breaking resolutions, it will occasion some 
interest to hear about the “other fel- 
low’s” experience. 


Another clever game to play is “Our 


the elements of prosperity and happiness. 


New Year's Resolutions.” Secure a small 
memorandum book and on the back of it 
print in ink “Our New Year’s Resolu- 
tions.” Have a page for each guest pres- 
ent and have each write a resolution on 
his or her individual page. The resolu- 
tions should be read aloud and then the 
book carefully preserved so that when 
the next New Year’s party is held the 
book can be brought forward as a history 
of these resolutions. 

Sealed Orders. An order should be 
delivered to each guest, duly folded in 
legal fashion and sealed with a seal bear- 
ing the name of the person to whom it is 
to be delivered. These orders are to be 
opened by each guest in turn and the or- 
ders carried out. For instance, “Quote ten 
lines from the Bible,” “Sing a duet with 

” “Describe the most beautiful sun- 
set you have ever seen,” “Recite a piece 
you learned in your childhood days, 
“Tell four good jokes,” and so on. 


When the bells begin to ring showing 
that the New Year has arrived have a 
joyius singing of old-time songs for 
about 30 minutes. 

For refreshments serve hot chocolate, 
sandwiches, and some of the Christmas 
cake. A cheese sandwich goes well with 
hot chocolate and it may be pimiento 
cheese, cottage cheese and nuts, or cot- 
tage cheese and chopped raisins. 


GREEN TOMATOES 


"V HAT are we going to do with all 

these green tomatoes that we stor- 
ed in the cellar?” asked Janet of her 
mother. 

“How funny,” laughed Mrs. Brister, “I 
was just asking that same question my- 
self.” 

“Well,” replied Janet. ‘Blanche told 
me what they are doing with theirs and I 
think it would be fine for ours. After 
gathering them they selected the firmest 
large ones. These they wrapped, separ- 
ately, in newspapers to ripen for table 


use. They expect to have ripe tomatoes 
a long time. The smaller tomatoes they 
made into delicious green tomato picKle, 
the kind that you make, you know.” 


“Why that is an idea. The ripe toma- 
toes will make fine sandwiches for the 
school lunches and so will the pickle. Let's 
get busy,” said Janet’s mother. 


“But that isn’t all or the most delic- 
ious. Listen to this recipe Blanche gave 
me for Green Tomato Mince-meat and 
see if it doesn’t make your mouth water 
as it did mine. At least it will when we 
serve it with fresh meat or make it into 
some nice pies and tarts.” 


Green Tomato Mince-meat.—One peck green 
tomatoes. Chop these fine and sprinkle with 
2 tablespoons salt. Let stand overnight. When 
ready to cook, drain off water and add 2 
grated lemons, 6 chopped apples, 1 tablespoon 
each of allspice and nutmeg, 2 pounds of 
raisins, 1 cup vinegar, and 4 pounds sugar. 
Cook until done, put in jars and seal. 


Editor’s Note.—Other green tomato recipes 
are: 

Mock-Mince-meat.—Three pints chopped ap- 
ples, 3 pints chopped green tomatoes, 4 cups 
brown sugar, 1% cups vinegar, 3 cups raisins, 
3 teaspoons cinnamon, 1 teaspoon cloves, 4 
teaspoon each of allspice, mace, and pepper, 
2 teaspoons salt, 4 cup butter. 

Mix apples with tomatoes and drain. Add 
remaining ingredients, except butter, bring 
gradually to the boiling point and let sim- 
mer 3 hours, then add butter. Turn into 
glass jars as soon as made. 


Green Tomato Pickles.—One gallon green 
tomatoes, 3 cups sugar, 4% dozen large onions, 
% lemon, 3 pods red pepper, 1 tablespoon each 
of mustard seed, celery seed, allspice, cloves, 
mustard, and black pepper, 3 cups vinegar. 


Slice the tomatoes and onions thin. Sprin- 
kle over them % cup of salt and let stand 
overnight in a crock or enameled vessel. Tie 
the pepper, cloves, allspice, and celery seed 
in a cheesecloth bag. Slice lemon and chop 
2 pepper pods very fine. Drain the tomato 
and onion well. Add all seasoning except 
1 pepper pod to the vinegar, then add the 
tomato and onion. Cook % hour, stirring 
gently at intervals to prevent burning. Pack 
in jars and garnish with slender strips of the 
red pepper, placing them vertically on the 
opposite sides of each jar. Remove the spice 
bag before packing to prevent darkening of 
the product. Process about 15 minutes 
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| STATE SECRETS | 





This state is famous for its cheeses, 
Its pretzels and its cool lake breezes; 
LaCrosse sounds French, Milwaukee’s Dutch, 
Oshkosh! I think I’ve said too much! 


j 

A HOMEMADE GAME 

IXTEEN flat corks, 16 matches, and 

16 small cardboard rings are to be 
assembled for a game for two persons. 











Stick the matches upright, burnt end 
down, into the corks. Cut the rings from 
different colored cardboard. 

Arrange eight corks at one end of the 
table and eight at the other end. The 
contestants stand at opposite ends of the 
table and throw the rings over the match 
uprights. The one who covers the most 
matches wins. 





A MESSAGE TO THE LONE. | 
GIRL SCOUTS | 





HOSE of you who have sent in your 

application for membership in The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Girl 
Scouts will be interested in knowing that 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, wife of our next 
President, is also first vice-president of 
the Girl Scouts and chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Now isn’t it thrilling 
to be a Lone Girl Scout with Mrs. 
Hoover ? 


The following is a message to all the 
Lone Girl Scouts from Mrs. Hoover :— 

“Girl Scouting is essentially a game 
for many girls to play together. It is a 
game whose playing takes from the time 
we are children until we are grown-up, 
and one of the reasons for inventing it 
was to provide a means for numbers of 
girls to work and play together during 
these years. Thus it will have become 
quite habitual for them to work and play 
together when they are full-fledged citi- 
zens, so that they not only can accomplish 
more good by friendly codperation but 
they can have very much better times. 

“But it is just impossible for some 
country girls to find even the eight or ten 
others necessary to form a Girl Scout 
troop who live near enough to get to- 
gether once every week or two. It would 
be a pity if any girl should be deprived 
of all the fun of Scouting just because 
there were not enough other gay spirits 
like herself in the neighborhood! So it 
was planned that there should be Lone 
Girl Scouts for these lone girls to join. 
Therefore, no matter how far away 
from people she may live, she need never 
be really lonely. For she may belong to 


a sisterhood of other girls even though 


she does not often meet any of them. 
She will know that they all have the same 
ideals in their lives, that they are playing 
the same games, reading the same books, 
making the same things, trying to do the 
same good deed every day. All the Girl 
Scouts have the same laws. They all have 
given the same promise; they know how 
to begin being friends with other Girl 
Scouts as soon as they meet; they all 
try to keep a true, sturdy heart and a 
keen mind in a strong healthy body; they 
all try to have a merry time doing it, for 
they all love—real fun.” 





| HOW I MAKE THE MOST OF | 
| MY LOOKS | 


t 





ERSONAL appearance has much to 

do with the success of the modern boy 
and girl. For this reason I believe that 
every ambitious young person should al- 
ways try to look his or her best. 

I believe that cleanliness is first aid to 
looks and health; therefore, I keep my 
body and clothes as clean as possible. I 


LIVES THE FOUR H’S 

Mary Holland is a 4-H club girl, 12 years of 
age, lives four miles from the nearest rural 
route in the mountains of Macon County, 
North Carolina. Despite the fact that her 
mother was sick most of the spring and sum- 
mer, Mary carried on her club work and the 
housekeeping affairs of the little mountain 
home. She did the housework, milked two 
cows, tended the garden, and conducted a 
garden project with corn, beans, tomatoes, and 
Irish potatoes. 


r- 





ee 





MISS RUTH PETERMAN, OF LINCOLN COUNTY, OKLA., AND SOME OF HER HOME 
IMPROVEMENT EXHIBIT 


It won for her first place in the room improvement contest held during the annual Farm 


Congress at the Oklahoma A. & M. 
competed with other state winners at the 
proved room cost Ruth $15.01. 


brush my teeth regularly and keep my 
finger nails clean. 

Neatness is the second aid. Good fit- 
ting, well pressed clothes and neat shoes 
and stockings add much to my appear- 
ance. I iron my everyday dresses and keep 
my clothes mended. If I am careless 
with my everyday clothes, I form care- 
less habits and it is difficult to appear at 
ease when dressed in my best clothes. I 
comb my hair often. Well kept hair adds 
much to anyone’s looks. 

I select my clothes carefully. I choose 
my dresses in colors that are becoming 
to me. Sometimes the most fashionable 
color does not suit me. When this is the 
case, I choose a color which is becoming 
to me. Then I make my dress in a style 
that is suitable for one of my age and 
size. I try to select hats that fit well and 
that are appropriate in shape and color. 

I am careful in the selection of my face 
powder and rouge. I buy these in shades 
as nearly like my natural coloring as I 

















fj ) 
REGISTRATION BLANK FOR LONE GIRL SCOUTS 
HEREBY make application to be a Lone Girl Scout, and enclose regis- 
tration fee of 50 cents, which I understand is to be renewed yearly; also 
10 cents additional to cover my copy of The Lone Girl Scout Trailmaker, 
making a total of 60 cents. 
I promise to try to keep the Girl Scout Laws and Promise, and to promote 
the spirit and purpose of the Girl Scout movement. 
NR haa cia haan aan es sian De 
Please Type or Print Name and Address | 
Deen At ON Pa rat ars cia ig od alae taenia sats tata widlas ewig Sieh Ath aie WR Mnw Alb WAR RAR EE 
Bi: OOUOER > SOO. 655s 248 ca enek scar andcacaeance CEs nies sda ndeckscumeae Btehe, <iccscceess | 
3. Date of birth: Day.:........ Ne ae dae aati sre ala aie Zia ia a intel WOR. os cawuee | 
tA RE PRG BOW MORI BE BOMOOLL 4.5 6k.o05-000:0'sd4 Koss 9 sn'e-ets 50 ein esse aa shana eranenducnanesese 
| N,N Ge CON ere AEE MEDOMAE SO. 5. cic a’, paw ogewe pceweavadaie pdakioaednaseeeanrtenasicvaten’ 
Do you belong to any clubs or meet with girls in school or at play who might wish | 
WS PP ae COORG! igh i'n kiswikle Ad onan ck v5 <AS RAD EODRASSEA DOC a KEG wwe BUKCR Sebo d eakkeaseutasébas | 
What do you enjoy most? Reading stories or poetry or music, writing, swimming, 
tennis, riding, camping, hiking, gardening, nature study, drawing, etc?.......eseeeeees 
Send your application blank to: 
GIRL SCOUT DEPARTMENT, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
— ~~, 








College. ca, 
International Live Stock Exposition. The im- 














She took her exhibit to Chicago where she 


can find. I use these sparingly—especially 
the rouge. I use only enough rouge to 
give my cheeks a natural, healthy look. 
When I use lipstick I apply a very small 
amount and then remove the surplus with 
a cloth. In this manner I avoid that over- 
powdered and painted look which detracts 
from anyone’s appearance. 
MISS EDNA LUMPKIN. 
Williamson County, Texas. 





| THE INFLUENCE OF 4-H CLUB 
| WORK | 


1 





Good Deeds Never Die 


HIS week our Ninnekah women’s club 

of Grady County, Oklahoma, met with 
Mrs. Josie Null. In 1918 we organized 
a 4-H club at Middleberg, where Mrs. 
Null, who at the time was Josie Jones, a 
girl of eleven or twelve years, lived. Josie 
joined the club and was a member for 
four years. She was club secretary and 
club president during this time. Mrs. 
George Petty was club coach and was 
very helpful to the girls, letting them 
hold their club meetings at her home and 
teaching them cooking and canning. Josie 
won prizes at the county and state fairs 
and received a gold pin from Stillwater 
of which she is very proud. 

A few years ago Josie married Mr. 
Null. Two years ago there was an auto- 
mobile wreck near. her home. The peo- 
ple were strangers and some of them 
were killed, one of them a mother of a 
two weeks old baby. Josie and her hus- 








band took this baby to their hx and 
are raising it as their own. Josie keeps 

. ‘ hiat 
her home in perfect order and has high 


ideals for the two babies, the adopted one 
and her own, a year old. The value of 
Mrs. Petty’s influence with Josie as well 
as the other club members is hard to 
measure. 
MRS. NETTIE R. CORYELL, 
Home Demonstration Agent, 
Grady County, Oklahoma. 
Cow =) 
OR after dinner mints, melt some un- 
flavored fondant over hot water, 
flavor with a few drops of oil of pepper- 
mint, cloves, cinnamon, or wintergreen, 
add coloring if desired, and drop by 
spoonfuls on oiled paper. 
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December 29, 1928 


Charms of Wood, Field, and Sky 


By? CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


“Winter slumbering in the open air, 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of 
Spring.” 


HE bare woodland is not so bare as 
5} Every branch is fresh bud- 
ded—a promise of the spring leafing to 
Mother Nature took good care, 
during her long sum- 
mer working hours, 
to prepare for the 
spring to follow, and 
already new leaves 
are full - patterned 
inside the bud. If 
you can carefully 
open an oak or hick- 
ory bud, and use a 
magnifying glass, 
you can pick out ev- 
Each bud carries its 
we but learn to 


it seems. 


come. 





CHARLOTTE HILTON 
GREEN 


ery leaf and vein! 
own “name-card” if 
read it. 


A Little Study in Winter Buds.— 
Perhaps the easiest way to begin is to re- 
member that only the catalpas, the horse- 
chestnuts, the ashes, and the maples have 
opposite buds and twigs. All the others 
are alternate, or in spirals. The dog- 
wood’s leaf buds are inconspicuous in 
contrast with the noticeable flower buds 
—but if you'll look, you will see they are 
there. The red, or swamp maple’s buds 
are already dotting the tree with red. The 
oaks, many of which are still clinging 
tenaciously to last summer’s leaves, now 
sere and brown, are also bearing next 
summer’s leaves, in tight little buds. 
Each has a tale to tell, to those who will 
read. 


Mrs. Comstock says that only during 
their winter resting time do the trees 
stand revealed, ready to give their most 
intimate confidences to those who love 
them—and that a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the beauty of bare branches laced 
across changing skies is the tree-lover’s 
full heritage. 


Three Glowing Planets—Venus is 
now a silvery “Star of the West” for a 
little more than three hours after sun- 
down. Look for it in the southwest, 
about half way up the zenith. It will be- 
come larger and more beautiful for some 
time to come. You cannot mistake it. 

Jupiter became an evening star Octo- 
ber 28 and will increase in brightness for 
months to come. “Great Jupiter,” it is 
often called, for it is, after the sun itself, 
the mammoth member of our system. 
Its diameter is eleven times greater than 
that of the earth. Every year Jupiter is 
an evening star for more than six months, 
and a morning star for an equal period 
of time. Look for Jupiter a little to the 
south, about midway in the sky, about 7 





p. m. the last of December. It shines 
with a clear, steady, yellow light. 

Mars, the fiery red planet, named for 
the war god Mars, came nearest to the 
earth this 54,340,000 miles 
(sometimes it comes to within 34,600,000 
miles) the middle of December. Look for 
Mars in the eastern horizon, somewhat to 
the north. Mars has been the morning 
star all summer and fall, but started on 
its round as evening star December 21. 


Where Birds Spend the Winter 
Nights.—The Scotch poet of the com- 
mon people—Bobbie Burns—has a poem; 


yvear—only 


“When biting Boreas, fell and doure, 
Sharp shivers thro’ the leafless bow’r, 


Iik happing bird—wee, helpless thing! 
What’ comes o’ thee? ; 
Whare wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
An’ close thy e’e?” 
As you enter the house, after a winter’s 
tramp at dusk, and see the crackling log 
fire—do you ever give a thought to how 


birds spend some of the biting cold 
nights? Low growing evergreens furnish 
cozy ground room for many birds. The 


sparrows find warm crannies in buildings, 
or perhaps sit huddled up, with their 
heads buried in their feathers, behind 
some window shutter. Quail cuddle close 
together, each with its head toward the 
outside. Woodpeckers sometimes have 
snug winter homes in dead limbs of trees, 
much as they do in summer. The crow 
is probably high up in a swaying treetop, 
the kinglets and chickadees in some close- 
branched cedar, the wild duck riding out 
the storm on some half-frozen pond or 
stream. 


IV 


Hunting Birds’ Nests.—Let’s not al- 
low the winter to go by without at least 
one trip devoted to winter nest-hunting. 
When the leaves are gone, is the time to 
find last season’s homes of the feathered 
architects. How clever and intricate some 
of them are! And how our respect for 
the birds increases as we study them. Per- 
haps you pass by a vireo’s nest, hanging 
so low and so close by that you wonder 
how you could possibly have missed it. 
How careful the bird had to be! It must 





be just the right kind of a forked twig, 
slender, but strong enough so that the top 
of the little hanging home would not be 
pulled together by the weight of the baby 
birds. 

How do the different birds know which 
kind of nest to build? What different 
materials, shapes, finish, supports, loca- 
tions! Why does the crested flycatcher 
place a cast-off snake skin in its nest? 
How did the hummingbird learn to make 
its fairy-like structure, so well camou- 
flaged, and looking so much like the limb 
it is on, that its nest is seldom found? 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week, Read 1, 2, and 3 John, Jude, and Revelation. 


OR the week, December 30-January 5, all interested persons are asked to 
; read 1, 2, and 3 John, Jude, and Revelation. The following interesting ques- 
ttons will be answered in this reading and may be considered as review ques- 


tions at the end of the week:— 


1, Quote I John 1:7. How does John ex- 
Plain loving one another? (I John 3:11-24; 
4:6-12.) 

? 


2. Explain II John. To 
written and what is its main thought? 
Explain III John. To whom was it writ- 
ten and what is its main thought? 

3. How does Jude exhort to faith, and 
Warn against false teachers? 


whom was it 


4. To whom is Revelation written? Name 
the seven churches of Asia. 

5. Describe the first vision, the throne, 
the sealed book, and the Lamb. (Rev. 4 
and 5.) Describe the second vision, the 
S¢vén seals. (Rev. 6-8.) How were the 
Servants of God sealed? 


' 6. Describe the third vision, the sound- 
ing of the seven trumpets. (Rev. 8-11.) 
7. Describe the fourth vision, salvation, 


the seven mystic figures. (Rev. 12-14.) 
Quote Revelations 14:13; 15:3, 4. 

8. Describe the fifth vision, the seven 
golden bowls of the wrath of God. (Rev. 


15 and 16.) 


9. Describe the fall of Babylon and 
heaven’s joy. (Rev. 18.) Describe the 
sixth vision, the Hallelujah, and the vision 
of the Word. (Rev. 19.) 

10. Describe the seventh vision, a new 
heaven and a new earth, and a river and 
tree of life. (Rev. 21 and 22.) Quote Reve- 
lation 22:13-17, 


‘Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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Build your herd 





from 










within 





by good feeding 








Many southern dairymen have bought a few good mature cows as the 
nucleus of a herd. To make the investment profitable, these cows 






must be so well fed that they will keep in good health and produce to 






capacity. A good feeding program pays two ways: you make more 







money from a fewer number of cows; and you can select known good 







producers from your own herd to breed your replacements and ad- 






ditions to the dairy. 






Where prime cottonseed meal is locally 
available, you have a good start on your grain 
feed. But cottonseed meal must be supple- 
mented to make a complete, well-balanced 
dairy feed. For this purpose, the American 
Milling Company mixes AMCO COTTON 
BELT SUPPLEMENT. Three bags of this 
supplement, mixed 
with one bag of cot- 
tonseed meal, will 
Rive a splendid 24 
percent protein feed, 
the correct grain ration when your roughage is cottonseed hulls, prairie hay, or 
timothy. 
















































With better roughage, such as alfalfa, soybean, or peavine hay, you need only a 
20 percent protein grain feed. You can get this by mixing four bags of AMCO 
COTTON BELT SUPPLEMENT with one bag of cottonseed meal. 


If you have no silage, you can depend on AMCO JUNE PASTURE to take its place. 
This is a mixture of 60 percent Wyoming-grown, sun-cured alfalfa and 40 percent 
molasses. Feed about four pounds per cow per day, on top of the grain. 











Your Amco Agent can 
supply you. Or if you have 
no Amco Agent in your 
community, write to the 
address below. 








FEED MIXING SERVICE 


Powensnoro, KY.; PEORIA, ILL.; OMAHA, NEB. 
4 Alfalfa Plants at: Powell, Garland, and Worland, Wyo. 











SPER ROS SOX GROSS ond ll md ll md ld PREP IIS SOO 





TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 


















“All right if it’s there— 
if it isn’t—Beware!”’ 
You can’t afford to take chances 
with imitation repairs. Demand 
the genuine, the ones that carry the 
Oliver trade mark. For more than 
three generations Oliver Chilled 


Plows have been famous for their 
good work. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
Plowmakers for the World 
Richmond, Va. — Atlanta, Ga. 
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An Important 
Service to 
DAIRY 
FARMERS 


Dairy Feeds Made to Order! 


Produce what you can on your own farm and tell us what you need 
to make a complete feed. We will then furnish and mix all of the 
ingredients necessary to produce a balanced ration when mixed and 
fed with your home grown feed. This will give you an ideal dairy 
feed suited to your own individual requirements at a cost much lower 
than the old way. Send us your 
formula and let us show you how 
our tremendous buying power and 
low manufacturing charge can save 
you money. We have all the in- 
gredients on hand at all times for 
any and all dairy ration formulae. 


This same dependable service is 
available to poultry breeders. We 
can supply scratch feeds, starting, 
growing and laying mashes to your 
order. Let us help you solve your 
feeding problems. By dealing di- 
rect with the manufacturer, you 
save money. 

















We Can Also Supply You 
with High Grade 


Ready Mixed Feeds 


Made according to our own 
tested formulae, such as 
dairy feeds, scratch feed, 
laying mash, starting mash, 
growing mash, etc. Let us 
quote you on your require- 
ments. We can save you 
money. 


Individual Ingredients and Special 
Formulae on Request 











Write Us Today for Further Information 


STATESVILLE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Mixed Feed Dept. STATESVILLE, N. C. 









































































Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
W: GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 


writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 

factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 
any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
tising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Dallas, Texas 








Unele Hi 


« “I don’t want any hit 
and miss planting in my 
field. Good yields begin 
with accurate planting.’’ 









Just follow the Oliver No. 55 through the field once 
and see how accurately it puts the seed into the 
ground. The drive wheels are keyed solidly to the 
axle so as to insure positive feed. There is no chance 
for the wheels to slip on the axle and cause the 
planter to miss. It plants cotton, corn, peas, beans 
and other crops with absolute accuracy. Furnished 
with pressure wheel and knife coverers or 
drag coverer. Will strow or hill-drep. 


See your Oliver dealer at once about get- 
ting the No. 55 for use this season. Free 
literature sent on request. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


General Office and Works: 


South Bend, Indiana oid 
Branches: 1 he 
mond [pine 
if! 
atil| 












Richmond, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Miss Wallace Greets Friends 


¢ bomen is much regret all over North 
Carolina at losing from home demon 
stration work Miss Maude E. Wallace, 
assistant state agent. 3ut we congratu- 
late our women readers of Virginia that 
they are to have Miss Wallace take up 
and carry on the work there which Mrs. 
M. M. Davis has just given up as state 
home demonstration agent. 

At our suggestion Miss 
written a message to the 
of the two states, 


Wallace has 


farm women 


to print herewith: 


“Dear Progressive 
Farmer Readers 
of North Caro- 
lina and _ Vir- 
ginia:— 


“Since the = an- 
nouncement has 
made of my 
leaving North Car- 
olina, the many let- 
ters from the wo- 
men and girls and 
the kind thoughts 
expressed have 
made me_ realize 
that I have many 
friends in this 
state. My associa- 
tions and contacts 
in the years that I 


have worked here 
have been most 
pleasant. It’ is 
with deep regret 
that I plan to 
leave these old 


friends, but I know they will develop and 
go forward in their home demonstration 
work. It has been my privilege, as assist- 
ant state home demonstration agent, to be 


closely associated with Mrs. Jane S. 
McKimmon, state home demonstration 
agent, during these past several years 


and from this association I know well the 
progress in better living which has been 
made under her direction. 

“T wish to pay tribute to the North 
Carolina home demonstration club women 





MISS MAUDE WALLACE 


for their wonderful development. They 
have shown by their ability to organize 
into councils and federations that they 
are now ready with the machinery to 
cope with and handle the problems of the 
farm home. The farm. girls, too, are 
showing unusual powers of leadership. 
Our organized groups of rural girls are 
pointing the way to forward 


; Z Steps for 
all rural girls in this section. 


“Now to my few old friends in Vir- 
ginia and to the many new ones that |] 
hope to make, | 
ask your hearty 
cooperation in our 
home  _demonstra- 
tion program. Just 
as I foresee the 
continued progress 
in North Carolina, 
so I feel that Vir- 
ginia, the neigh- 
boring state, will 
keep step in_ its 
forward march. 

“Many — changes 
have taken place in 
recent years in the 
conditions on the 
farm, and much is 
still to be done be- 
fore we accomplish 
the aim of all ex- 
tension work both 
in the home and on 
the farm. This aim 
is to make better, 
happier, and more 
comfortable homes 
in order to have a 
finer rural life. In 
North Carolina and 
Virginia we want to teach the girls and 
women to can and preserve vegetables 
and fruits; to feed and nourish the fam- 
ily in a better way; to clothe themselves 
and the family more suitably as well as 
tastefully and economically; to rearrange 
their homes so as to make them more 
livable; to beautify the grounds. 

“It is through all of these things that 
we shall see an improved rural life in our 
home states. “Very sincerely, 


“MAUDE E. WALLACE.” 


Live Virginia Farm News 


— fourth annual state quality cream 
contest will be held in Harrisonburg, 
January 10, in connection with the meet- 
ing of the State Dairymen’s Association. 
Any cream producer 
in Virginia may en- 
ter this contest and 
entry blanks can 
be secured by writ- 
ing to ©. W. Fe- 
gram, Supt. Quality 
Cream Contest, 
Blacksburg, Vir- 


State Dairymen to Meet at Harri- 
sonburg in January. — Virginia dairy- 
men will meet in Harrisonburg Thursday 
and Friday, January 17 and 18, for their 
annual convention. A very interesting 
program has been arranged for the two 
days, including educational talks by lead- 
ing authorities on dairying, the Virginia 
dairy banquet in honor of Virginia Honor 
Roll dairymen, and educational exhibits 
of dairy machinery and supplies. Arrange- 
ments are also being made for a trip to 
Massanutten Caverns for visiting dairy- 
men. Copies of the printed program may 
be had by writing to F. A. Buchanan, sec- 
retary, Virginia State Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Blacksburg, Va. 

Ill 

Augusta County Livestock Shipping 
Association Has Good Year. — The 
annual report of the Augusta County Live- 
stock Shipping Association, managed by 
Hobart and Warren Shiflett, shows that 
$159,000 was paid to producers who shipped 
through the organization. This has been 
a very successful year and prospects for 
the coming year are unusually bright, as 
the association has the good will of a 
large number of producers. During 1928 
the following shipments were made: 334 
head of cattle; 404 calves; 3,395 hogs, and 
5,935 sheep and lambs. 

IV 
Virginia Cotton Crop Estimated to 


Be 44,000 Bales.—The Virginia cotton 
crop will amount to 44,000 bales accord- 
ing to the final estimate of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Last 
year the crop was 31,000 bales. The in- 
creased production is due both to a larger 
acreage and to a higher yield. Following 
the reduced acreage of 1927, the growers 
increased their plantings approximately 
30 per cent this season and the total area 
in cotton was 82,000 acres. The yield per 
acre was estimated to 265 pounds of lint 
compared with 230 pounds in 1927. Cot- 
ton is an important crop in about 10 
counties in the southeastern part of the 
state. 


Vv 


Roanoke Poultry Show, January 8-11. 
—The Roanoke Poultry and Fanciers 
Club will hold their annual show in Roan- 
oke, January 8 to 11, according to A. 
W. Huffman, secretary. This is one of 
the largest poultry shows held in the 
state and always attracts a large number 
of birds. 


VI 


Burley Tobacco Sells Well on Open- 
ing of Abingdon Market.—The average 
price of Burley tobacco on the opening 
day of the Abingdon market was $30.95 
per hundred which is the highest opening 
price for many years. Abingdon is the 
only Burley market in the state and ex- 
pects to sell nearly 5,000,000 pounds this 
season. Most of this tobacco is grown 1m 
Washington, Russell, Scott, and Smyth 
counties, but some is brought to the mar- 
ket from the adjoining counties in Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina. In the Bur- 
ley district of Virginia tobacco is dis- 
tinctly a side crop as very few growers 
have more than two acres. Prices for 
the 1927 crop were very good so growers 
were encouraged to increase their plant- 
ings to such an extent that the largest 
crop since 1920 has been grown. Tue 
quality is reported to be unusually good 
and this largely accounts for the excellent 
prices at which the market opened. 
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‘Cheese asa Source of Income 


Cottage Cheese Contributes a Pay Day on Many Farms 
By MRS. W.N. HUTT 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“CYEVERAL women make money by 
ee cottage cheese on the curb 
market but I never am successful at it,” 
remarked a farm wife to the woman in 
charge of the market. Her answer is 
interesting because it might apply to 
many who sell cheese. 


“To create a good market for home- 
made cheese,” was the reply, “four things 
are essential. It must be the consistency 
desired by the women who buy; it must 
be made by a person whose cleanliness is 
assured in the mind of the buyer; it must 
be marketed with great regard to sanita- 
tion; and last, the supply must be fairly 
constant.” 


“What would you advise me to do?” 
persisted the woman. 


“T would have you be over-scrupulous 
in the care of the milk at home; have you 
use the government recipe for making 
cottage cheese; market it with a view to 
its impression on the_customer, and sup- 
ply it regularly.” 


Cottage cheese is a source of revenue 
to many farm homes all over the South 
but because most women sell it privately 
to personal customers it is hard to get 








Photo by Mary Jessie Stone. 
$1,100 FROM COTTAGE CHEESE 
Mrs. George Pye, Pulaski County, Arkansas, 
sells 4,500 pounds of cottage cheese annually 
on the Little Rock curb market. This brings 
acash income of $1,100 yearly. Mr. Pye fig- 


ures that the butter ‘pays the expenses of the 


herd. Mrs. Pye says, “My cheese money is 


clear profit.” 


accurate estimates. Such figures as we 
have are of cheese sold on curb markets. 
Then, too, such statistics as are available 
apply equally to cream and cottage 
cheese. 


In Texas the club women and girls 
made 4,928 pounds of cottage cheese in 
1926 but so had the popularity of it 
grown in 1927 that 40,650 pounds were 
reported in 59 counties. Tennessee re- 
Ports that good cottage cheese is always 
4 good seller and that many women bring 
It to the markets. In Arkansas the re- 
Ports of 29 counties give a total of 15,807 
Pounds of cream and cottage cheese and 
17 counties had cream cheese exhibits at 
the fair. One of the Master Farm Home- 
Makers of Arkansas adds $20 a week to 
the family income from the sale of cot- 
tage cheese. In North Carolina, cheese 
Sa most important factor in the sales on 
almost every curb market. Louisiana, 
New Orleans particularly, has a cheese 
Peculiarly its own. It is eaten fresh or 
Tozen like ice cream and is served in 
almost every big restaurant. A summary 
°f opinion about cottage cheese is that it 
Sa valuable addition to the farm income 





but that it is not appreciated as much as 
it might be as a paying product. 

Cottage cheese and buttermilk cheese 
are, usually made by the woman who has 
surplus milk. She makes them for her 
own table and sells the over-supply as a 
source of pin money. On most farms 
where a cream separator is used and the 
cream is sold cheese is made out of the 
skimmilk. Of course good homemade 
cheese requires some cream but that is 
often added by the customer. The usual 
price of cottage cheese is from 15 to 20 
cents a pint. 


As a Commercial Enterprise 


S A commercial enterprise cottage 

cheese does not seem to be a success. 
There does not appear to be sufficient 
market to pay for the necessary expenses 
of a regular factory. Several plants for 
manufacturing cottage cheese have been 
started at various times in the South, es- 
pecially in North Carolina. They have 
not proved a success. 


Cottage cheese will always be made and 
eaten in the home that has an available 
milk supply but gradually cheese making 
is changing from cottage cheese to cream 
cheese and becoming a commercial enter- 
prise. It changes from a woman’s enter- 
prise toa man’s. There is no reason why 
both should not be utilized as sources of 
income however, as the market for one 
does not interfere with that of the other. 


One cheese company tells us that it has 
established more than 50 factories from 
Virginia to Texas, has spent $1,000,000 
and expects to spend more. These fac- 
tories will use over 84,000,000 pounds of 
milk in one year and produce 8,500,000 
pounds of cheese. Farmers will be paid 
$2,500,000 for this milk, roughly speak- 
ing, in 60,000 checks of from $10 to $100 
each. In the mountains of North Caro- 
lina alone there are five cheese factories 
that have made around 200,000 pounds of 
cheddar or store cheese this year. These 
factories have been paying the farmers 
from 50 to 55 cents per pound of butter- 


fat for milk delivered or about $2 a hun- ; 


dred. W. L. Cleavergen, dairy manufac- 
turing specialist of North Carolina, says 
that the price farmers receive for milk 
is the same as paid by the average cream- 
ery in the state for cream delivered at 
the creameries. 


From some figures compiled in the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
over a six year average, it was found that 
3 per cent milk sold for cheese making 
returned 14 cents a gallon; 4 per cent, 18 
cents; and 5 per cent, 22 cents. No cost 
of getting the milk’ from farms to fac- 
tories was taken out of these figures. 


The yield of cheese per 100 pounds of 
milk varies according to the fat content 
of the milk. For instance, 100 pounds of 
3 per cent milk yields 8.3 pounds cheese; 
100 pounds 4 per cent milk yields 10.6 
pounds cheese; and 100 pounds 5 per cent 
milk yields 12.9 pounds cheese. 

The returns to a farm, of course, are 
in proportion to tha amount of milk the 
cows produce and to the cost of produc- 
ing that milk. 


It Pays to Advertise 


NE method of swelling the income 

from cheese is to increase the de- 
mand for it. Cottage cheese should be 
made so popular that it would be on every 
hotel and restaurant menu and sold in ev- 
ery grocery store. This can be done by 
making known its food value and giving 
home makers and chefs new and delicious 
cottage and store cheese recipes as well 
as attractive combinations of cheese with 
other wholesome foods. 
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Fitt Your Crip 
with PRIME CORN 


N these days of high-priced 

labor and costly feeds a 
good corn crop is money made. 
Fertilizers will fill your crib 
with prime corn. 





Fertilizers are cheap insur- 
ance of a good crop. They 
produce cheap feed and re- 
lease acres and men to crops 
that pay off in cash. They 


save work and worry. 


Corn, like cotton, needs 
fertilizers containing plenty 
of potash. Potash makes corn 
strong and healthy, like it 
keeps cotton vigorous and 
free from rust. 





Potash prevents lodging 
and fills ears to the tip with 
prime corn. 











This corn fertilized at a cost of $14.50 
per acre made over 100 bushels per acre 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 
N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 
of Amsterdam, Holland 


Hurt Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Lampton Building» 
JACKSON, MISS, 
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eemaraane TOMATO 

EVERBEARING 

**QUEEN OF THE MARKET.’ Big Money-Maker. Large, solid 
. fruit; excellent canner.To introduce to you our 
S rthern Grown Live Seeds and Plants, we 


eds of Condon’s Giant 
rbearingTomato and 


Eight Cents a Word 


r a classified ad in the Caro- 
= linas-Virginia edition which reaches 120,000 
S farmers in North and South Carilina and 
Virginia each week. Farmers rely on these 
ads and place their orders direct. Send 
: your ad to The Progressive Farmer today. 


[a]esesurssces 
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na 


cE = 

. iow. and when to 

. Send 2c stamp to cover postage. 
929 Prices Lower Than Ever 


i 
CONDON BROS.,seedsmen 
Rock River Valley Seed Far: 




















Box 128 ROC. . ILLINOIS 











and with every pound give to each purchaser 
all of the following high grade pure food 
| products ;: pound Baking Powder, large bottle 
Vanilla, box Corn Starch, pound Cane Sugar 
box Baking Soda, can of Cocoa, box Dessert 
Jelly, box Pepper and jar Prepared Mustard 
(as per plan 1222) and this full size, hand- 
somely decorated Flower Basket Dinner Set 
is Yours, Absolutely Free. Hundreds of 
: 4 other Premiums such as Furniture, Rugs. 

LA 

td 


eg? 3 ——j Kitchen Sets, Wearing Apparel, etc., or Big 
ae eZ 




















CashCommission. Youcan alsosell House- 
4i hold Supplies, Toilet Articles, Jewelry, etc 


We trust you.We pay the Freight 
You have nothing torisk. Our Iron-Clad 
guarantee insures Absolute Satisfaction and 
aSaquareDeal. Duringour 32 years in busi- 
ant ness we have established an honest and de- 
YO aa Retest % pendable reputation, and t y we are 

QZ —h known as the World’s Greatest Premium 
10 Pc. Full Size Silver Aluminum Set including baa ral ee ae eae ee 
large Preserving Kettle. Mixing Bowl, Sauce ~ . 7 
Pan, Pudding Pan, Pie Pan. Cake Pan. Dipper, || Write Today for Big Free Catalog 
Graduated Measuring Cup. Salt and Pepper and Full Information. 































































Shakers, given FREE besides Dinner Set, if 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO., 


you order promptly. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
P Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Cure Your 


Tobacco 


for 


Extra 


Profits 


With a aagig apap oS 


BORDEN TITE-CURE TOBACCO BARN 


More than 200 built in last two seasons 


Use less fuel 

Are as near fire-proof as possible 

Produce better grades of tobacco 

Complete cure in shorter time 

Are not affected by extreme outside 
weather conditions 

Can be built with average labor 

Require less time to operate 


‘ BORDEN 


TITE-CURE BARNS 


Complete building plans furnished free. Write for more information. 


Borden Brick & Tile Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 
ma -_ 


bios TOBACCO SEED 


NJ E I G H B oO R FreeCatalog and Price List 


knows about that surplus of seed, Get your tobacco seed from THE 


poultry, or livestock you have on a 
hand, but tell the other 500,000 ca: ae a of twenty 


readers of The Progressive Farm- CERTIFIED SEED 


er about it. A small classified 2. | I can furnish several varieties of seed 
Woe GemEeen Soe SOLENT FeeNNS. J certified by THE VIRGINIA CROP 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. The 
first certified tobacco seed ever offered 
to the tobacco grower. This affords 
you an opportunity to secure reliable 
seed, true to type, clean and of high 
germination. All certified seed are re- 
quired to be treated against disease. 
TREATED SEED 

I can also furnish all varieties uncerti- 
fied seed, treated, or not treated. 




































Mill Run Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, 
Bowling Green, Va. 
Please send free catalog and price list 


Satsuma Oranges 
For Early Crop 


















IESE SESE IR EAA tee eae 
Owari Satsuma has proved itself to be 
the profitable variety for the Satsuma- BP. O. cccccccccccncccvvccsccsesecccesesesses 
growing area of theSouth. Owari Satsuma 
ripens early, and can be marketed in CO reer ee R.F.D Box 


October and November. 

A special booklet featuring Satsuma 
Oranges will be mailed on request to 
planters who are interested in Satsumas. 
Write today 








“The New Day in H 


Send for this Free money making book. 
“ ‘¢ h <¢ 01 the poultry shertage. Do your 
GlenSaintMaryNurseriésCp! | | SASH MM own hatching it pays big with 
Z = — Jo! eres Saeen pene City Incubators 
; ° ° an rooders—80 to sizes, Hot-water , Elec- 
or en Saint Mary, Hlorida; tric. Best equipment. Low cost. Sure money 
19-29 makers. Start early. Write today for Free book. 
Belle City Incubator Co. Box 101, Racine, Wis. 





The South’s Largest Nurseries 




















For Your Church 


Would you like to have $100 for your church? We know you would. 
Every church could use $100 for new hymnals, new furniture, or any 
of the many expenses that churches have. Here is a plan by which you 


can easily earn $100 OR MORE for your church IN A FEW WEEKS! 


WRITE TODAY ! 


For THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER'S easy money-making plan for 


your church. 










THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 


Please send details of your money-making plan te 














DORD acnsece:s 













Address .... 








A> THE new year begins all adult 
* Progressive Farmer readers who 
have not done so should consider making 
their wills. Most men and women have 
some rather definite ideas as to what they 
wish done with their property, but every 
year tens of thousands die without ever 
having gotten to the point of putting 
their wishes into written form. And so 
their property goes as they would not 
have desired. 


Several years ago a joint committee of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce 
and the New York State Bar Association 
recommended 14 rules to prevent unnec- 
essary litigation concerning wills which 
we are glad to commend to our readers in 
this connection :— 


FOURTEEN RULES FOR MAKING WILLS 
? I 
Remember that in the preparation of no 
legal document is the inaccurate use or loca- 
tion of a word or phrase more serious than 
in a will. 


II 


Remember that the best time to prevent 
disputes and litigation concerning a will is 
when’ the will is made. If, however, a will 
has been made, remember that it may still be 
tested before death and its defects and am- 
biguities discovered and corrected. (See Rule 
VIII.) 

Ill 


Remember that the more entangled one’s es- 
tate, the greater is the necessity for a proper 
will. 


IV 


Remember that no layman should attempt 
to draw a will. 
Vv 
Do not hesitate to give your legal adviser 
all the facts and state your wishes fully. 
Without such data he cannot intelligently 
draw a will to meet your requirements. 
VI 
Remember that the proper writing of a sim- 
ple will calls for nothing less than ordinary 
professional skill and for much more care than 























Now Is the Time to Make Your Wil] 


an ordinary contract or other legal Writing 
between living persons. 

VII 

Remember that the writing of a complicated 

will or one intended to tie up Property by 
trusts or otherwise calls for legal talent spe- 
cially qualified for the work. 

Vill 


Remember that the maker of a will can, 
with reasonable certainty, forestall family dis. 
cord and prevent wasteful litigation after his 
death, (1) by planning his will wisely with ref. 
erence to his family and estate, (2) by having 
it skilfully prepared, and (3) by submitting it 
to at least one specially qualified legal critic, 
other than the draftsman, for independent 
interpretation and constructive criticism. In 
this manner, a fresh mind specially equipped 
and working on scientific lines will usually 
so test a will before death as to discover latent 
germs of dispute in time for correction. 


IX 


Remember that undue economy in the prep- 
aration of a will often defeats the purpose 
of its maker. 


>, 4 


Remember that it is wise for the maker of 
a will to examine its contents occasionally, 
particularly if the will is stale or does not 
automatically adjust itself to changes in fam- 
ily or estate. 


XI 


Remember that if the maker of a will changes 
his domicile from one state or country to an- 
other that change may make a will, other- 
wise valid, wholly or partly void unless it 
complies with the laws of the new domicile. 


XII 
Do not hesitate to alter your will as often 
as changed conditions demand, but do not 
attempt to do so without legal advice. 


XIII 
Remember that the expense of settling an 
estate is usually less under a will, if care- 
fully drawn, than without it. 
XIV 


Do not delay in making or altering a will 
until you are ill or until you are about to 
take a journey and have little or no time to 
give to the proper planning and preparation 
of the instrument. Whatever the haste, be 
not in a hurry. Be deliberate, but do not 
procrastinate. 








THE PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











2648—This pattern made up in either crepe 
satin, crepe de chine, georgette crepe, 
figured cotton and silk crepe, or 
challis is most attractive. The style 
is particularly becoming to the per- 
son who desires slender lines. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 34 yards of 
40-inch material. 

3489—A morning dress of this type answers 
both the purpose of a house dress 
and an apron, especially if figured 
percale, gingham, or pique is used. 













Postoffice.......... ere, ee Aen 








The pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 
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years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires +4 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. 
2643—This simple little dress is appropf' 
ate for school, home, or afternoon 
wear. This particular one 1s made 
of maroon figured challis with 4 
satin collar and tie in a deeper ma- 
roon. The pattern comes in s1z€S 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 Te- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
ed 
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for 


Sturdier 
Bodies 


Sounder 
Teeth 


Stronger 
Bones 
FOR BETTER GENERAL 
HEALTH 


Use Self-Rising Flour with 
the Blue Shield 


Adults as well as 
children need the rich 
calcium and_ phos- 
phorus content of 


this guaranteed flour. 





SOLD IN COTTON BAGS 





Send for Free Recipe Book to the 
National Soft Wheat Millers’ 
“Association 


Nashville, Tennessee 















SELF 


RISING 


With the  \aaee 
Blue Shield 






Bay 


eS 





THE IMPROVED 

STAR PEA HULLER 
= THE STAR IS PEA 

HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Dept. D, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Six Vital Points 


found in MINNEAPOLIS Tractors 


aR Has the best oiling system of any tractor. 
Fresh eil is constantly being delivered to the 
crank shaft and connecting rod bearings. 

2. It has the largest motor (4%x7) for its 
rating (17-30). 

x, Belt power is delivered direct from the crank 
Shaft, not through bevel gears. 


4. Motor cylinders are equipped with remov- 
able sleeves, 


5. Traction power is delivered through spur 
Sears, accepted as the proper way. 


6. Weight is properly distributed on front and 
= waeels to give the best result for all kinds 
work, 


Write us for further details 
Prices right—Terms to suit you. 


Frick Co., Inc. 


Columbia, 8. c. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















TERRIBLE! 


“Did you hear about the accident in Scot- 
land?’”’ 

“No, what was it?” 

“Two taxicabs collided, and eighteen Scotch- 
men were hurt.” 


WHAT HIS MOTHER KNEW 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s imitation of 
the Negro dialect is excellent, and her small 
son, who was very proud of her accomplish- 
ment in this line, frequently boasted of it 
among the other children. Once, when some 
of his schoolmates were vaunting the ac- 
complishments of their several mothers, he 
was overheard to declare: 

“Well, my mother is smarter than any of 
yours. She can speak two languages.” 

“What are they?’ demanded his compan- 
ions. 

“White and colored.” 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 


“You should always decide which side is 
right before you join in,” advised the friend. 

“But, bedad,” objected Murphy, “the foight 
might be over by that time.” 


ROOM AND TO SPARE 


Bert—‘‘T can’t figure up here, it’s too-crowd- 
ed. When I do my arithmetic I need plenty 
of space.” 

She—“‘Why not do it in your head, then?” 
—Film Fun. 


NATURAL QUESTION 
Tom—“A fool and his money are soon part- 
ed?” 


Dick—“‘Who_ got yours?” 


WHY SHE WRITES 
Georgette—““Does your wife write to you 
regularly?” 
Karl—“‘No, I gave her enough money be- 
fore she left.”—Film Fun. 


ILLOGICAL 


A Southern Negro minister who was given 
to the use of big words and complicated dis- 
course was waited upon by the church com- 
mittee and told that his style of preaching 
was not all that could be desired. 

“Don’t I argify and sputify?’’ inquired the 
minister. 

“Yes, yo’ done argify and sputify,’’ respond- 
ed a member of the committee, “but yo’ don’t 
show wherein.” 


CAN YOU TELL WHAT THIS MEANS? 

Clara—“Rita told me that you told her that 
little secret I told you not to tell her.” 

Mae—‘‘What? that mean thing! I told her 
not to tell you that I told her.” 

Clara—‘‘Well, she told me anyway, and I 
told her I wouldn’t tell you she told me, so 
don’t tell her I told you.” 


ONE ON RUTH 


“Ruth refused Freddie two weeks ago and 
he has been drinking heavily ever since.” 
“That’s one trouble with Fred—he never 
knows when to quit celebrating.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By IP: ALLEY. Copyright, 1928, by | 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 














TROUBLE BouT DEM DAH | 
WHUT DEY CALLS 
“SMAHT ROADSTERS” 
DEYS GINALLY A 


SMAHT ALEC DRv)N’ 
2 ‘EM! Prienctaagio 
7 , 












Uy 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Tom’s Chris’mus stahted out wid “Tom 


en’ Jerry” en wount up wid “Tom in 
jail”! 


\S TOM 
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‘ouw’re paying for fences why not own them 


Put Up Dixisteel 
Fence Right Now 


There'll never be a better time than now 
to put up all-steel fence. You save valua- 
ble time from urgent farm work next 
spring and put your farm in shape to make 
more money by getting ready to raise more 
poultry, hogs, cattle and small crops in 
1929. Then you won’t have to depend 
on one big “money crop” and you can 
draw an income from your farm every 
month in the year. 


There is no other fence that gives you all 
the advantages of Dixisteel Fence. All 
the wires are full size, made from the 
right kind of steel produced in our own 
furnaces. Dixisteel is galvanized just 
right to withstand Southern sun and rain, 
heavy enough to resist rust, smooth 
enough to prevent peeling and cracking. Each 
joint has FOUR complete wraps. They will 
never pull loose or slip. The wavy tension 
curves in the line wires act as shock absorbers, 
allow for expansion and contraction and keep 
your fence taut and new looking for years. 
Bigger profits begin on your farm the day Dixi- 
steel Fence goes up. Dealers everywhere carry 
the full line of Dixisteel Fence—ask for it by 
name, 

There’s a Dixisteel dealer near you. His store 
is headquarters for Farm Fence, Poultry Fence, 
Lawn Fence, Gates, Steel Fence Posts, Barbed 
Wire, Smooth Wire, Nails and Staples. Save 
money by figuring with him now on all-steel 
fence. 









































Send 
for this 
Book 





DRIVE Steel 

Fence Posts — 

don’t DIG Post 
Holes. 








ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. As 


I want to make more money out of my farm. 
Send me your free booklet, “Farming with 
Fences.” 


"or See eae ee ee , 
UAE Re Ce RE ere REC Sere 


PECAN TREES |A JOB 9: secstiern car teticund 


ad with Get lined h liable 
us. t lined up now with a reli 
SCHLEY and STUART for sale. f ie aeuiia Seed. 


S. K. SIMON, ALBANY, GA. 


The North Carolina Tobacco 
Experiment Station Says: 


“USE ONLY HIGH GRADE 
MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 
FOR TOBACCO.” 























as foreman or active worker 











Mascot is a high quality MAGNESIUM (dolomitic) Agricultural 
Lime, sold always under a guaranteed MINIMUM analysis. 
Contains no coarse particles. Its uniform fineness insures de- 
pendable results and its use takes out all the guesswork of what 
kind of lime to use for tobacco. 


There is a Mascot dealer near you. Write us for prices delivered 
in carlots and for literature on soil liming. 


AMERICAN LIMESTONE CO. 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 





























i 
f 
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Carolina, 





seo ss 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
South Carolina, and Virginia, 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


covering North 
It will pay many adver- 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business 


and whole number 
Give two 
acquaintance, 


The Progressive Farmer 


ood ref- 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 




















Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 NM. ©.,.8, Co, ana Vesw6<- 10c a word $9.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama . 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla.. , 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
—- Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
Saale 6s 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All ne editions... 550,000 Weems: GOW ..<veececes 30c a word 30.80 per inch - 
Your ad set in larger type is more digs- 





in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


tinctive and 


attractive, Note rates per 
inch in table. 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT ~ 








ORR eee 
____ CALIFORNIA 

Stanislaus County, California. Where _ > 

prosperous, crops growing year round Tand priced 


low. Write free booklet. Dept. 26, 
Development Board (County Chamber 
desto, Calif. 


Stanislaus County 
Commerce), Mo- 





GEORGIA 
Good Georgia farm, priced to sell. Ba 
Box 1996, Birmingham, Ala. 
_____MISSOURL 


Poor Man’s Chance.—$5 down, $5 monthly, “buys 40 
acres productive land, near town; some timber. Price 
$200, Other bargains. Box 507-K, Carthage, Mo. 


VIRGINIA. 
catalog. Old Belt Realty alty 





gain, Turner, 








@ gains in farms. Free 
Co., Chase City, Va. 

110 acres, south side Virginia; near large town; 
house and stable; $3,200, %% cash, Wm. "Mulville. 
Blackstone, Va. 














Peach and Apple Presa, $5 per 100 and up. Fruits, 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 





Plant Kudzu for permanent pastures and hay Plant 
Beggarweed for soil improvement and hog pastures, in 
all your peanuts, corn, watermelons and truck. They 
are the foundation of prosperity in the South. Write 
fo: information. Chas. F, Leach, Monticello, Fla. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Frostproof plants: ae 85 Carolina Plant 
Farm, Claremont C. 








*; postpaid. 





Frostproof plants: $1.5 1,000; postpaid. G. W. 
. 


Murray, Claremont, N. 


oes uae Wakefield Cabbage plants: 
postpaid. F. urray, Catawba, 


~ Frostproof. "Wakefield plants: 500, 75c; 


1,000, $1.50 
SC; 





: 000, $ 
c. 





postpaid, a. F. Setzer, Rt. 1, Claremont, N 
C.0.4. “Teliable frostproot Cabbage and Onions: 500, 
60c ; 1,000, $1. w. _ Lampkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
~ Plants bage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Bermuda 
Quien piants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, 
eorgia. 





C.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
plants: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants.—FEarly gommey Wakefield; good strong 
plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.5 H. BR. Shriver, New 
Bern, N. C. 

Send no money. Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda On- 
fon and Georgia Collard plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
c.o.d. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda On- 
ion plants. $1, 1,000, f.0.b., or 1,000, postpaid. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Frostproof Early Jersey and Charleston 
Cabbage plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.25; 
Jesse Gibson, Dundarrach, N. C. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants and Col- 
lards, all $1 thousand. Prompt shipment, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Acme Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


ONION AND CABBAGE PLANTS 
DON’T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON IN- 
FERIOR GRADE PLANTS AS THEY ARE 
SURE TO PRODUCE POOR CROPS. WE 














Wakefield 
postpaid. 








USE NOTHING BUT THE HIGHEST 
GRADE IMPORTED SEED AND GUAR- 


ANTEE PLANTS TO BE 
TORY ON 
PLANTS, WAX OR YELLOWS: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1. POSTPAID. 6,000 WAX 

$3.80; 6,000 YELLOW $3.50 F.O.B. 
CABBAGE PLANTS: 200, 50c; 500, 
1,000, $1.50; POSTPAID. 3,000, $3.50 F.O.B. 
WINTER GARDEN PLANT FARMS & 
SEED HOUSE, ASHERTON, TEXAS 


Cabbage and Tomato plants; best early va- 


SATISFAC- 
ARRIVAL. 
ONION 


90c 3 


Onion, 


rieties; $1.75 per 1,000, postpaid Order now for 
spring. Satisfaction guaranteed. Texas Plant Farm, 
Mart, Texas, 





Millions frostproof Cabbage 
Mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 
pressed: 10,000, $7.50. 
ter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Special select Crystal Wax Onion plants: 1,000, $1; 
6,000, $3.60; f.0.b. It pays to buy the best. Satis- 
faction guaranteed on delivery. T. C. Warren, Grower, 
Carrizo Springs, Texas, 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, grown from Long Island 
seed, $1.50 per thousand: delivered parcel post: 3 to 9 
thousand, 90c; express collect; 10 thousand $7.50. Red- 
land Farms, Redland, Ga. 


plants; nine varieties. 
500, 75e; 1,000, $1.50. Ex 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Wal- 








Buy Reliable c.o.d. frostproof plants. T5e per 1,000 
for large, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties; "Collards, 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onions. We guarantee to 


please you. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga, 





Million Early Jersey Wakefield “Cabbage plants, 
sowed late to prevent running up, now ready, Deliv- 
ered by parcel post: 600, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Express 
collect, $1 a thousand. H. F. Hardy, LaGrange, N. C. 





Millions Wakefields and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants 
ready. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 75c per 
1,000, First class Plants, full count and prompt ship- 
ments absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 


Frostproof ~ Cabbage (all varieties), Georgia Collards, 








Bermuda Onion plants. Prepaid mail: 500, $1; 1,000, 
1.75. By express: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50. Write 
us for prices large lots. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, 
Georgia. 

300 acres large  frostproof c abbag re ‘plants. ge open 
field grown, well rooted. T5e, 1,000; 5,000, $3.50; 
10,000, $6.50. Bermuda Onion’ plants, $1. Collards, 


$1. Quick Shipment guaranteed. Quitman Wholesale 





Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Millions Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakeflelds and 
Flat Dutch: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10: over 5,000 at The. 


First class plants, full count, prompt shipments abso- 
lutely guaranteed. We are reliable. Have your banker 
look us up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 














CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


COTTON 


BABY CHICKS 





Millions of extra fine frostproof Cabbage and Onions. 
Send order to nearest point for quicker service and 
fcaahar plants at less transportation cost. Postpaid: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Luce- 
dale, Miss. 





frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, leading 
eties; for immediate shipment. Parcel , Dost, post - 
five hundred, $1.10; one thousand, Express 





ten thousand, Pity Wire or 
Ponder Plant Co., 


i 
collect five thousand, $5; 
write for prices on larger lots. 
Omega, Ga. 





Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage: Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Charleston “eer Flat Dutch and 
Succession. Prepaid: 500, $1; , $1.75. Collect, $1 
per 1,600 Bermuda and © a A Onion plants, 
prepaid: 500, 85; .. Good plants and 
prompt shipment Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Se eT 





guaranteed. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Ornamentals 
Greensbor& 


Fruits, Greensboro 


Salesmen wanted. 
Nurseries, a 





Dewhberries, Strawberries, Everbearing Raspberry 





plants. L. Blackman, Nottoway, Va. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Kudzu plants and budded Schley Pecan trees for 
sale Leander M. Kennedy, Collins, Ga. 

Pe Trees Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 


Thomasville, Ga 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees for 
€ xte remely low prices on first class trees. 
Nursery, _Sandersville, Ga. 





profit. Get our 
Cloverdale 








ruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


PECANS AND SATSUMAS 


Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to land owners. Write 
for details. 


HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. 
Lockhart, Ala. 





Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 
Arkansas. 


Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send oa free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, iss. 





Prices Reduced.—Pecan Trees, Satsuma Oranges and 
other standard fruits and ornamentals. Quality best. 
Properly grown. Prompt shipment. J. B. Wight, 
Cairo, Ga. 


Peach Trees.—2-3 feet, 





l5e each; $1.50 per 12; $6 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cottor, Prize 
H S 


winner. Ww. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, ws 


Piedmont Cleveland.—Rerord 30 bales on 10 acres; 
700 bales on 600 acres 1927. Big boll, 45 per cent 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer. 
Give names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels 
ville, Ga. 





PLANT 
PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL 


PIEDMONT 


Order direct from the originator. It makes more 
to the land and more at the gin. 40% lint. Ahead 
at practically all experiment stations and way ahead 
on 5-year average. Won for us the national prize 
in 1919, $1,000.00 and a gold medal, for largest 
authentic yield ever produced (30 bales on 10 
acres). Won both first and second izes, $1,000 
and $400, for largest yields on 5 in state 
contest in 1927. It will win a prize for you in 
increased yields. Earliest big boll cotton, easy pick- 
ed. Owing to length, strength and evenness of staple 
(one inch and better), brings 2 to 3 cents more. 
One to 9 bushels, 9 to 49, $2.25; 


$2.50 per bushel; 
50 or more, Apply for prices on carloads. 
Descriptive li 


ature sent on request. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
71.2 









M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Georgia 


Marett’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll “Cotton Seed 
15-16 inch staple to 1 1-16 inch full. 37 to 40 per 
cent lint, depending upon varieties and strains. Early, 
ifi prize winner, unsurpassed; backed by ten years 
of plant breeding. Fine fall for gathering. Write for 
catalog and money-back offer. Marett Farm & Seed 
Company, Westminster, 8 oe 





LESPEDEZA 








Korean Lespedeza seed for sale. Jas. Anthony, 
Brighton, Tenn. 

New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
3. A. Price, Ethel, Lé 

New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 


Dan McLennon, _ Brighton, Tenn. 


OATS 


For seed, Fulghum, Appler, 
bushel bag $5. Cash with order. 
Enterprise, Ala. 








Rustproof, Burt; 5- 
Goff Mercantile Co., 








an PEANUTS 

Selected farmers’ stock for seed or roasting. . Ala- 
bama Runner variety, 100 pound bag $4.75. Small 
White Spanish, $5.75. Cash with order. Goff Mer- 


cantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 


vy Wanted. —Field Peas, Velvet 
R. Bush & Co., Albany, Ga 


Mixed paige aig new crop, 2% “bushel bags, gs, $3.3: 35 
per bushel. Irons $3.45. Freight paid on 10 usual 
or more. H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, S 














Beans and Soybeans. 











per 50; $1L per 100. Guaranteed true to name and POTATOES anheeaeeanshialesibamemmatan 
free from diseases. Meroney Nursery Co., Mocksville, No. 1 Irish Potatoes, $1 bushel, | ~ Newport, i. &. 
North Carolina. W. Winberry. 

Special.—Large Stuart Pecan Trees, seven to eight RYE 
feet, 90c; eight to ten feet, $1. less than five 


Not 
trees. Satisfaction guaranteed. Milledgeville Nursery 


Company, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Peach and Apple Trees, $5; 
Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 
trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 
ag Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
enn. 





$7.50 per 100 and up. 





FLOWERS: 


Field grown RBudded Roses, number one quality, di- 
rect from our farm to you; one dozen postpaid, $5. 
Standard varieties, guaranteed healthy and true to 
name. Write for circular. McClung Bros. Rose Nur- 
sery, Tyler, Texas. 


PECAN TREES 


Budded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees, under con- 
stant care Clemson College expert. Our grove of 5,000 
trees is probably the largest in the state. We have to 
offer for immediate acceptance some 6-foot trees at 
following prices: 6 trees for $5; 15 trees for $10; 50 
trees for $30; 100 trees for $50; all prices f.o.b. Lena, 
- 2. Sample nuts from this year’s crop on request. 
Bajl weevils don’t eat pecans. ‘Take care of 100 trees 
for 10 years and they will take care of you the rest of 
your life. Please send settlement with order. Refer- 
ences if desired. Address T. Lawton, Box 926, 
Greenville, 8. 




















BEANS _ 


Clover Hill Farm, _ Creswell, N, Cc. 


recle: ined Otoot: in, 





Soybeans for seed. 
Wanted.—Choice, 





Biloxi, 








Soybean seed that will germinate 90 per cent Send 
samples, quantity and prices f.o.b. shipping point. 
Toulsiana Farm Bureau Federation, Inc., Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 
COTTON 
John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 





HALF AND HALF 


Planting seed from our own farms. 15-16 
to an inch staple. 46% to 49% lint. 
Catalog free. 

CROOK BROTHERS 
Luray, Tennessee 


Heavy Fruiter, 3 neten | an acre; earliest cotton; 40 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices Vandiver Seed Company, 


Lavonia, Ga, 





Get your Big Boll Mebane cotton seed from North 
Texas for quick germination and early maturity. Bred 
and grown under state supervision. Ferris Watson, 
Breeder, Garland, Texas, 





bushels $5.65. Cash with order. Goff 
Enterprise, Ala. 


TOBACCO 


Abruzzi, 2% 
Mercantile Co., 











White “Stem Orinoco, Cash, W arne. Grown under 
paper bags. Pure, recleaned, treated. Fifty cents 
ounce. H. P. Webb, _ Stem, N. C 

~~ Huggins Improved Jamaica Wrapper Tobacco will 


make more dollars per acre; has made over $800 per 
acre; three year average $650. Seed pure and care- 
fully selected. ounce 50c; pounds $6. F. W. Huggins, 
Fairmont, oe 





___ MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 
Grasses and other seed for pastures, hay, soils, 300k- 


let free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
Kobe, No. 








Korean, 76 and Common . Lespedeza ¢ seed 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Cat 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116 
Kansas. 








Another great win at Raleigh State Fair 











first, eight second, one fourth, two fifth. bird 
and duck entered won a_ ribbon. 3aby « and 
ducklings ordered from us come from our own flocks, 
Limited amount; place orders early. Allport Poultry 
Farm, Asheville, N. 

MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD— 


BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 
Our quality, service and prices are ht. 
3arred Rocks or S. Reds, $11 per hun- 
dred; $55 for 500; $110 per thousand. White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff Orping- 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per hundred; 
$60 for five hundred; $120 per thousand. 
White Leghorns or Brown Leghorns, $10 
hundred; $50 for five 
thousand. Assorted: 





hundred; $100 per 
$8 per 


hundred; $4 








per five hundred; $75 per thousand. Write 
for our free catalog and instructive poul- 
try —, Rae f 
AYNE N. SHINN 
Box I, LaPlata. 
Quality Blood Tested Baby Chic ks. All purebred, 
state blood tested and certified. Y selected and 


inspected for perfect health and 
Reds, Rocks, White and Brown ghorn 
once for information. ‘‘Hatchery chicks f 
profits!’’ Quality Hatchery Co., Box P, Lync 
Baby Chicks.—Purebred. ane chiek selé 
reg Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $1 
dred. White Wyandottes, Silver Lace 





production. 
1 













Buff Orpingtons, $14. Heavy breeds assorted § 

White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, <Anconis, $11.50, 

Shipments now. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed, 

Woodlawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga 
ANCONAS 





Ancona cockerels, Sheppard’s strain, $2 to $5 
view. Farm, Rt. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANTAMS 
Seautiful Golden Sebright bantams. Bargain prices, 
50, $3 and $5 pair. Brightwaters Farm, Hender- 
sonville. N. C. 


Grand- 











- BLACK SPANISH), 











Black Spanish. A. 8. Gray, Elkmont, Ala. 
LEGHORNS 
Dark Brown Single Comb Everlay strain cockerels 
$3 each. Fred H, Daniel, Blackstone, Va. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Thompson’s Imperials; $50 sired cockerels $2; $3 best, 
Success, Clarksville, Va. 


Here’s your big broiler type Plymouth Rock chicks. 
Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate chicks. ‘‘Prof- 
itable Broiler Raising,”” catalogue free. Farm Service, 
Route F7, Tyrone, Penna. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Here’s your big broiler type, rich dark Red chicks. 
Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate chickens. 
Fancy color-plate catalogue free. Farm Service, Rt. 
F9, Tyrone, Penna. 

“Big 
flocks. 
guaranteed. New 
by champion male State Fair. 

















Indians.”"—Get your breeders from record 
Standard-bred cockerels $5 up; both combs; 
York-Chicago ancestry; pen_headed 
List ready. Mohawk 




















Farms, Buckingham, Va. 
WYANDOTTES 

Choice Martin strain cockerels and yearling hens. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Prices re able. 
J. Watson Moore, Carolina Circle, Winston- Salem, N. C. 

TURKEYS ees 

frronze turkeys and, Bourbon Red toms D. Neff, 
Newton, Illinois. 

130 prize Goldbank 3ronze_ turkeys on approval. 
Routt’s Turkey Farm, Sonora, Ky. 





Early hatched 


Zourbon Red toms, $9 and $10 each. 
Miss Julia P, Jones, N y 


Tobaccoville. 





ee 
winners. 











Va. 





Free descriptive folder. Red Oak Farm, Coving ston, Mammoth Bronze turkeys from State 
Tennessee. Mrs. Marion Williamson, Rochelle, Texas. 

Hardy el ated. 93% pure, $10 bushel; Sweet Bronze Beauties.—Exhibition quality; best breeding. 
Clover, 95% 4.50. Return seed if not satisfied. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sunnyside, Jonesville, 
wee, itowman, “Concorala, Kansas. White Holland turkeys, First prize winners Virginia 
RS SSS S Po State Fair, 1928. Mrs. Ryland Dickinson, Louisa, V4. 





POULTRY AND EGGS. 


Classified ads carry the same guarantee to the buyer 
as the display advertisements. 


~ BABY CHICKS 














Chicks 8c up. Free book on raising poultry. Georgia 
State Hatchery, Talmo, Ga. 
Tancred yearlings $1; ; heavies 12c. Conti- 


chicks 12c 

York, Pa. 
Order purebred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns now, 

tive prices. Garber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, 


Quality Chicks.—Discounts on early 
us your wants. Newton Hatchery Co., Newton, N. 


3uy Miller’s Missouri accredited baby chicks. 18 
leading varieties. 25,000 weekly after December Ist. 
Shipped prepaid. 100% delivery. Useful catalog in 
colors free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 12, Lancaster, 
Missouri. 


Huski-hatched Barred Rocks, 


nental Hatchery, 





Attrac- 
a. 





orders. Write 
Cc. 








Reds and White Leg 








Bronze, big bone, Goldbank 
strain turkey toms, $10. Max Hunt, Townville, 5. *: 


Turkeys.—Purebred Mammoth Bronze; very hand- 
some; Bird Bros. strain. Write Mrs. Willard Reames, 
Ford, Va. 

Maplewood Farm Mammoth Bronze, . Bour 
Narragansett. Toms, hens, unrelated, Walter 
Woodlawn, Va 


Purebred Mammoth Bronze t turkeys; 1 
to make stigetions. Toms $10; hens $7. R. 
Hertford, N. 


Bronze a from 40-pound toms an 


Purebred Mammoth 











n_ Red, 
Jones, 


25 from om which 
H. Welch, 




















27-pound 





hens. Zourbon Reds from prize winners. L. E. Mabey, 
Hill Top Turkey Farm, Stanfield, N. C. 
have 


Have bred Mammoth Bronze turkeys. for years; wi 
shipped hundreds of birds. Every bird sold on ya 
proval, not one was ever returned This spe age ea 
itself.. More young toms and hens for sale. Real ba 
gains. A. C€. Kerley, Morganton, ¢ [ae * < 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 
Bourbon Red, White Hol- 











Satisfaction guaranteed. 
































horn breeders are state certified and blood tested. nite kin 
Strong, hardy, healthy, liveable chicks ready for de- land, Bronze t turkeys, $6-$8. ‘ames WV sy W oy dark 
livery at date to suit your convenience. Write fo wr cata- ducks, $2.75. Toulouse geese, a ek. Farns, 
log. Huski-hatched Chick Farms, Box PF- Mt. tarred Roe a coneenels. $3-$5 now ree 
Solon, Va. Toecane, N, Bae 
— - - : ~ FOr pitttt NNN 
icks.—‘‘Capital Maid’’ quality, purebreds. Also 
mixed for broilers. Thousands now weekly. 10% dis- LIVESTOCK 
yunt offered on orders placed three weeks or longer a 
in advance. Pullets, hens, males. Prices mailed wee PRPRARAD LA sain 
promptly Capital Poultry Farms & Hatchery, Co “DUROC-JERSEYS 
lumbia, Cc. "Vi. 
.. a — »cistere Yuroe pigs. L. Blackman, N v Be - 
Kwaliteed Blood Tested Rocks, Reds, Leghorns.— —esistered Duroc luce my 
Bred for color, egg production, and blood tested four Durocs of superior quality. In order to Teun Joy 
years for bacillary white diarrhea by Virginia State herd I am offering bred sows and gilts at e and 


Department of Agriculture. All chicks shipped under 
state label. Catalog and price list free. Order early, 
so we can supply your wants. Harrisonburg Hatchery, 
Inc., Box 200, Harrisonburg, Va. 





prices. Fall and service boars of excellent A 
quality, Church Point Farm, Lynnhaven = 


(Classified ais. continued on next “page) 
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{tv ty A _ D * 
WE HOPE YOU WON’T MISS A COPY 
i {INI ibli ¢ papel B \ 
W ever trying make it bet In fact, we \ t 
y 1 vant t sing] 
Ve ( Ss as 1 e 4 t 
S c su | 1 ll ot d bh 
) i 11 > 1¢ 11 ; 
\ f you is ¢ bill to 1 1 ama 
1 it ont i i I 
lress that t the pa if two years 
p \ u knov yu i 
F lways t e left the toy O 
pag s_ the , rel t iends and 
t yssmark will lool The I ress er é G 
: t our pape! subscriptions for one y« 
50 cents and w will rene’ yur sub 
S M SMITH ae : oy 
: ption for one % é 
WINNSBORO LA X pagel ghee: 
Z31962-MAR 15928 two vears at $1 and we w ren 
. 1 Papa bh iption ri? »> wh 
[If the crossmark gets up ther ee pu i Ic 
| with your adddress, it means that NE HL SOSt FOny eu 
| your su a ription has run out and our part we pledge ourselves 
ry 1 dont renew pt! ipt you I] fall to do our lev | best to make th 
t uur paper. So many of our uper so good that vour neighbor 
oe pare isappointed at ill want to come and thank you 
HISSING ONE OF MOTE” COpIes OF The for having induced him to re 
Fro Farmer by not sending 
in ir renewal when it’s due that sut—whatever you do, see tl 
we are taking the « Way of warn- your own subscription is renewe 
ng =o when subscription promptly so you won't miss a single | 
Ss ) renewed issue. | 
= 7 
— MACHINERY 
Classified Ads Cook Diteher. Easy es 
! yerit for u Write T x 96 
DUROC-JERSEYS A! beans 
( g boned service boars, oper nd bred Its HONEY 
Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. ee ta, . che ean celenioas Fake of ie 
$2.95; five $5 ten illons 
DUROCS THAT PAY a tan me ce a cans comb Honey, $3.95 
BECAUSE THEY BREED WELL, FEED — - : = 
WELL AND GROW WELL. A HERD OF HIDES—FURS—WOOL 
CHAMPIONS. 850 PRIZES IN FOUR Send for price ] Big money if § I 
YEARS THE BEST PAY BEST. WE er Bros Ikton, Va 
RAISE 1,200 ANNUALLY. _ BOARS, KODAK FINISHING 
GILTS, AND BRED SOWS FOR SALE ~~, age as i in in 
a TAT TE “TT 2G WES Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c. fc 
AT A LIVING FIGURE. CURLES NECK Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. mingham, Ala. : AitAEt SRSA 
Bo Se ee ceeds ~~ High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
) S pa- free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
ers vt best | Zz. Birmingham, Ala. 
: - Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
Sit Le weanlin ind largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
5 df silts. 4 AA, Waterloo, 





{ iiiclay., 


m4 i J mesville, 
ESSEX an Pate, 
Special sale on registered Essex pigs for 





ri $10 and $11 each; all 


1 1 cholera 
ite Me Lam) Essex Farm, 3 


Benson, N 











tion 


i s sia 
L. M. Cooper 





0: 1. 6, 








ST, 4 3 on time. Write for hog book. Orig 
inators ar extensive breeders L. B. Silver Co 
Box 58, Salem, Ohio 


POLAND-CHINAS 








For Sale Registered Poland China pigs, bargain 
price W r Jones, Woodlawn, Va 

Big T Poland China pigs, bred ible 
boar 1 F, Nance, Route 4, Paris 

| big type; male bre ws ind gilts 

G. G icetenenth Wyt heville, Va. 

1 Polands.—Best breeding large litters. 

Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 



































Choicely bred bull evlyes, priced to sell immedi 
Gay) a - bull “ta ge: 5 11 im 1 
= id _GUERNSEYS _ ee 
bh ili : ( " 

HORSES—MULES— JACKS 
P SE mares, colt ' stallions. Cor- 
I » and visite aw lways welcome W. T. Moss, 
8 le N. ( 
a TWo OR MORE BREEDS» 

B 3 r t Close Out Milk Gir Shetland 
es <a nd China hogs Barbe Stock J] 

LA DOGS 

H 1 \ py g 
I I 

Ht Cat 
_ Pestiare males $18 
Ship d ; Mir 

{ ry 
MM 4 ’ ( iH i 
——— 

Dixie els x Her \ ni r z 
“poG REMEDIES 
’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all formé 
terrible Red Mange or money refund 
one dollar H G Hastings Company 
n, Atlanta. Ga 
CAAA 











I Pud 
LLL LL LLL IDS 


MISCELLANEOUS — 














APPLES : 
yet < No. 1 Virginia grading, Staymens 
In 10 },; Twigs, $4.50 per barrel, No, 2, $4.2: 
Dertn, + apa tise . 4 re .-3 
“Fra EESHBEE SUPPLIES 
ou iness 220 


1 09% yearly 


S. E, Jones, 





Iowa. 3 
LIME 


1 quality Magnesium (Dol tic) Agri 
cultural Lime takes out all the ¢ 38¥ < of whit 
kind of lime to use for tobacco. Write us for literature 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn 


PATENTS 


~ Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. 


Mascot hi 








Fishburne (a South Caro- 


linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bildg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
PRINTING 
Two hundred sheets of paper, 5%x8% and 100 en- 


printed thereon 
Agents wanted 


lopes with your name and address 
for $1, postpaid, Send for samples 
The Bulletin Company, Martinsville, Va 


ROOFING 





Galvani 1 Corrugated Roofing nd 9 faUu 
mixe vith kine blister no $3 quar 
Mouncdsville Sheets 6 to 10 feet \ 0c near 
roofin Write Consumers Mfg. & Supy Co., Mi mur 


ville, West 


Virginia. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, shorthand 
on credit Positions guaranteed Edwards College 
High Point, N. C. 





ozmont ~heip you ~ qualify for a government 
month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
3 Louis, Mo. 





- SPRAY MATERIAL S 
Spray your peach and apple trees with Lime-Sulphur 
Solution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire us for prices 
J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga 




















SYRUP 
Deli s fi r Sugar Car 1 
| 0 ist ! er ( \ ( 
I Ala 
TOBACCO 
, ly I st ( ‘- 
1 ok Pi 
( ) Pp wt Val 
i n Te ( vin Ky 
I 1 P wl I fr 
Far Ur ( Paducah K 
Good smok eco, 10 pounds $1.50. Chewine, 
) ' no mone 
Alt P I 
( 1H S Tobacco, —( 
it 6, $1.50 I I 
1 I I e lar r I 
Sw f smokin 12 pour 
r ) ce cigars ) ) 
) ): 10¢ size ! 
$9 4 Farmers Leact \ Kx 
ee __TANNING Abe ae 
t make up your Fur W so Y 
model e and repair old furs Fur Tannery, Miner 
Virgini 
Pe uty 
NN oe LLL LLI IIIS 





WANT TO BUY 


9g, particularly cdwarf Sydney Elliot, 





a used MeCormick-D ~ tractor ; 
* F. Bryant, alan Ris N 














HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


War to rais ener och ae go partners wit 
Writ it I \ Cly N..© 
Y \ sire cow le 
( ! 
\ M ‘ 
7 I \\ ) 








We pay your railroad 

1s train you to be an exy 
anic and get a good job for you. 
small. No negroes taken. For 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville 





PPP Padded 
LL LDDDLP LLLP DILL LSID DIDI LID IID 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
N > Dept. 25, Cone ord, Ga. 
day satherin zs Evergreens, Roots YW s 


Botani 1 6 New _Haven ( 





finding t market 


























i and live 
3 

Get Sample Case Toilet articles, flavo 
ing ialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
( =. * Louis, Mo. 

We start you without dollar. “Soaps, 
Perfumes, Toiiet Goods Experience unnecessar Car- 
nation Co., 920, St. Louis, Mo. 

We 13 iv k, ft t ‘ 

$ W t 1 
Chi Wi 
No 
! ns in advar 
1 stri 60 Broadway, New 
Three guaranteed Dae ee Dresses $1.50. Beats 


store prices. $15 up daily eas Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago, 





$7 Weekly Man r woman wanted wit! mbiti 
stribute Rawleigh’s hous¢ prod 
Vine Fi near u We 














a a a a 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK — 








(1369 R) 


ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
hs AE PAID 


STEEL Now ‘Is the time to get 
cert ow BURN the steel roo of for your 


19 
























Alobe dings. Now while 

ey I re. 

i if trom fire, 

ial roof just « t catch fire. 

ys back its t by sé z on fire 
t 1 

looks al f your place. 

seil thi ing direct to you 

you keep in your own pocket 





the pr ofit others wouid ge Whether 





act price 
Over 132,212 
penters and 
saved 50c 

t better 


experienced  car- 
property owners have 
to $1.00 per square—and 
roofit 1 buying 





roofing direct trom our Big 


Fa ries. 
WRITE FOR Write today, NOW, for 


R Freight Paid Prices 
= a Big Free Samples 

1S, ee the |] t paid prices and 
| S4.6Gpcaso. the fir quality roofs and see how 










OOFING aaa 
SENT FREE. | 


E PROOF.¢ 
(Trt FIRE NAIL © “Easy 
ees | 
rus 
SES |i 
eid | 
pee GALVANIZED i 
| 


an | bee STEEL 
Vx SEES | 
v4 












= wt, 
Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
P-5 Dept. P. Raleigh, N. C 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct eae Factory 
Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 
BUILDING BOOK. 














ween onaed i. eee 
RED POLL CATTLE "si.}'3it 4° 

MILK BREED Post Office ° 
3ulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of a re Bieta enwenennen 
milk and butterfat. YNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advanee. North Carolina. 
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PUREBRED ssectecnccoltad Se 


All from purebred, 
we-will ship C. O. D. 


Barred Rocks and Reds 
White Wyandottes 

_ White Leghorns 

2 Heavy mixed 

All breeds mixed 


TROUTVILL E POULTRY FARM, INC. 





free range flocks. 
100% LIVE DEL IVE RY to yeur 


We guarantee FULL COUNT peo 


door. Send $1.00 with your order and 
Catalog free. 
25 50 100 500 
$4.25 $8.00 $15.00 $70.00 
4.50 8.50 16.00 77.50 
4.00 7.50 14.00 65.00 
3.75 7.00 13.00 62.50 
3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 


Dept. 100, TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 








eo on of 


KWALITEED 


Breeders blood-tested 
four years for Bacil- 
lary White Diarrhea 
by Virginia State De- 
partment of Agriculture. Al- 
so scientifically culled for 
color and egg production. Rocks, Reds 
and Leghorns—all purebred and ship- 
ped under State Label. Prices reason- 





TESTED 








_Saeee eee ee ee 














able. Write NOW for Catalog, stating 
number and breed wanted. i" 
tops Box 200 
Ls AD ry A { ¥ 4 t Py A . 
, onk , 5 
(S59 8 88 8 8 Se ee ee 

















Blood Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’S BND, THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S 
HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Free lers and f 1 with r Trail End purebre 
1 tested illed and inspected chick No ance 
in price, te today for price 307 egg bl 1 Whit 
Ta ! Ki | nd Red ¢ 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 


Acme Broiler CHICKS 





Gertined Barred Rocks, Certified 
Cc White peaherne and R. |. 
R eds f rong, 
! bor Ith f 
f i } Cat Fre 
Be ak Chicks — Bigger Profits 


Experience 
wy- HAR POUL TRY FARM 
Dept. 153, Denton, Maryland 











purebred, 
State blood- 
tested, and certi- 
fled. Carefully selected 
and inspected for perfect 
health and high egg production 
Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leg- 
horns. Send at once for information. 


QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 
|__ “Hatchery Chicks for Greater Profits*’ 


Early Chicks for Broilers 




















M ! ‘ ‘ 
wo-ye 1 hen 100 
od K $15.00 
( K I 1 Red 14.75 
a if ~ Y's 13.00 
Mya dicks, hi (no Leghorn f brories . 3.50 

Prepaid; 100 live delivery with fe 

r Order now WEAVER FARM GHICKERIES, 


Stuarts Draft, Va. 

















ERTIFIED 


Chicks—PAY 


Farly Broilers are 
year and always bri 
prices. 


MASSANUTTEN BREEDERS 


Are State Certified 
Every breeder Blood Tested by Vir 
ginia Department of Agriculture. 
Every Chick Certified ar lipped 
under Official State Labe Re ason- 


in demand every 
g pro itable 











ably priced. Rock _ Les 
horns, Wyandottes ane Or. 
pingtons. Hatching no 


Write for Catalog stating Breed 
and Quantity Desired. 


MASSANUTTEN FARMS 
HATCHERY 


Box 3331, Harrisonburg, Va. 

















Chicks, 


Order 


Pullets, Cockerels 


famous Riverside chicks now f« broflers and 
x layers Write for new illustrated price list 


of chicks, ullets, cockerels. 





Riverside Hatcheries, R.F.D. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn 
Every Customer a Satistied Customer 
Peter electricall : I 

Kusir Var r i | All 


GARBER “HATCHERY, Harr onburg, Vv 


ReNTUCRY Pay after you 
na CHICKS. C. 0. D. see the chicks 
= Pure-bred. Write for catalo; Also 8 
weeks stock and 6 we eeue pullets. Ref- 


erence. Phoenix National Bank this cit 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY ,252W. 4th. St, , Lexington, Ky. 


CHICKS 22058, 


first SUNNYCREST HATCHERIES. 
Huntington, W. Va. 














1924 ‘Chas. oo 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 29 years. Winners 20 
egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels—low prices 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mic. 
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¢PROFESSIONAL buyers for big 

business institutions have to know 
value. They spend millions of dollars 
and they must get their money’s worth. 
That’s what they get paid for. 


To know value, these men must 
study constantly, read catalogues and 
specifications, collect samples. Guess- 
ing loses money and they cannot afford 
to take a chance. 





The American farmer and his wife 
are buyers ona large scale. The total 
purchases of the largest business insti- 
tutions are dwarfed in comparison 
with the purchases of farmers. Goods 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars 




















are bought every year—equipment, 




















coil 








machinery, foods, clothing, shoes, 


building material, paint,—what is there that the 
farmer doesn’t buy? 


Know what you are buying. Don’t guess or take 
achance. Buy goods that you are sure of. Deal 
with manufacturers whose aim and basic policy is 
to supply quality at fair price. 


Study catalogs, circulars and specifications. Send 
for samples. Watch demonstrations. Be an educa- 
ted buyer trained to get value for your money. 


As you study values you will develop a deep respect 
for trade-marks, the manufacturers’ symbols of good 


faith. You will appreciate the manufacturer who 
has devoted his life and his fortune to building qual- 
ity and service into his goods. Price will become 
secondary, quality everything. 


A good place to begin studying quality is in 
the advertising columns of this paper. Here you 
find sound, tried concerns who not only have 
something good to sell, but who are willing to 
place their story before the public. An advertised 
product must be good. The advertisers in the 
columns of this paper are sound and trustworthy 
and their goods give you your money’s worth. 











